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) Cuapter XXVIII. 


THE LONDON BANKER. 


TELEGRAPHIC DISPATCH went up to Scotland Yard from 
Lord Dane. It was answered by a chief detective officer in 
person, one high in the force, who reached Dane Castle early the fol- 
lowing morning. When a peer of the realm applies for this kind of 


aid, he is well and promptly attended to. 

He gave in his name as Blair; and Lord Dane, who was only then 
dressing, hastened to him. Truth to say, Lord Dane had no very 
defined ideas on the subject of detective officers, and wondered what 
they were like. He found a gentlemanly sort of man in plain attire, 
educated, pleasant, well-informed, with nothing remarkable about him 
except that he was given to silence and had a habit of partly closing his 
eyes when he looked at people. Miss Dane, who was curious on the subject’ 
of the strange gentleman with whom her brother was going to break- 
fast in private, peeped out at him as he was being conducted to a 
dressing-room, and saw a good-looking man of forty, or thereabouts. 
She waylaid her brother. ; 

“Oh, Geoffry dear, do tell me who he is! Is he married ?” 

To the last question Lord Dane answered yes, haphazard; to the 
first he muttered something indistinct about his “man of business.” 

An appellation which Miss Dane’s ideas immediately connected with 
money. “Do you mean your London banker, Geoffry ?” 

“That's near enough,” carelessly answered Lord Dane, laughing 
to himself, for he had not the slightest intention of allowing it to 
transpire who the stranger was. Upon which Miss Dane, confiden- 
tially chattering to the household, communicated the fact that it was 
his lordship’s London banker come down on a visit. And the news 


travelled forthwith to Danesheld. But never in all Miss Dane’s 
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experience had she imagined anybody could take so long a time to 
breakfast as this same London banker. a 

The meal perhaps was not taking very long, but the conversation 
was. In Lord Dane’s own pleasant morning-room, overlooking Danes- 
held with a side view of the sparkling sea, he told his tale. Of 
Lydney’s being saved from the wreck; of his claiming the japanned 
box, and its disappearance ; of his having wormed himself into the best 
houses in the place; of his discovered secret connection with the 
poachers and other ill-characters; and of his suspected designs on the 
fortune of Miss Lester, the daughter of the Squire of Danesheld Hall. 
The final communication came last—Lydney’s projected attack on the 
Castle. 

Mr. Blair listened to the whole in silence. It may be that he did 
not yet see the absolute necessity for the services of a detective in the 
matter; but he did not say it. 

“The name of the inspector here is Young; I think ?’ he observed. 

“No: Bent,” said Lord Dane. “ Young was moved to Great Cross 
a short while ago, and Bent took his place. Bent was always an 
opinionated sort of man; and, I may be wrong in the notion, but it 
seems to me that he upholds Lydney, and so I sent for you.” 

“If I gather your lordship’s wishes rightly, you would prefer the 
attack on the Castle not to be stopped: but that the light-fingered 
gentry may be caught in the act ?” 

“ Precisely so. The neighbourhood shall have its eyes opened as to 
the nefarious doings of this Lydney ; therefore the attack must be 
allowed to take place. I am sorry for the other men, and would have 
spared them if I could ; but there’s no help for it, and they must share 
the penalty. They have been too fond of helping themselves to hares 
and pheasants, of setting my keepers at defiance, of doing a little 
private business in the smuggling line: but they would no more have 
ventured to plan such a feat as this, than I should. Lydney has 
drawn them into it.” 

“T scarcely follow your lordship,” said Mr. Blair. “You think 
Lydney’s object in breaking into the Castle is no¢ plunder ?” 

“Not his primary object. He will no doubt take his share of the 
plunder ; but his chief object, as I believe, is to search for the box.” 

“This boy you speak of, Shad, hinted at an assault upon your- 
self.” 

“ He took up a wrong notion,” was Lord Dane’s confident answer. 
“ Rely upon it, they would be too glad that I should sleep, undisturbed, 
through the proceedings, and only wake up to find them and the plate- 
chest safely off.” 

Mr. Blair seemed to be following out things with his fingers. 
“This man, Lydney, as good as aveused you of detaining his box ?” 

“ He has insolently accused me of it from the first ; both before my 
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face and behind my back. My own opinion is, that the box never 
belonged to him, never was in his charge; that he put in a claim to 
it when it was lying on the beach, thinking he could do so with 
impunity.” ' 

“He has offered a thousand pounds reward for its recovery,” quietly 
remarked the detective. 

Lord Dane drew down the corners of his lips. “Yes, and got his 
credulous landlord to be answerable for the money. Bent shirked the 
subject when I was last with him, simply telling me to my face that 
they were satisfied.” 


“ Did I understand your lordship correctly, that Bent searched the 
Castle himself for the box ?”’ 

“Yes; immediately that the stir arose respecting it. I allowed it, 
for he seemed rather to doubt whether any of my servants could have 
secreted the box. Which, however, was an impossibility.” 

“ And why did Bent not tell this to Lydney ?” 

“ Bent did tell him ; told him at once.” 

“Then, excuse me, Lord Dane, but I do not see my probabilities 
clear just here. If Lydney has been assured by the police that the 
box is not in the Castle, how can you suppose that he is breaking in to 
search for it ?” 

Lord Dane paused. He did not wish to repeat that scandal he had 
heard whispered by Ben Beecher, touching possible secret hiding-places 
in the Castle and former smuggling, even to Mr. Blair. That Lydney 
was breaking in, in consequence of that communication, to search for 
the hiding-places, he had not the faintest doubt: but he felt it not 
altogether convenient to say as much to this detective. 

“Rely upon it that Lydney’s object is to search for the box,” was 
the impressive rejoinder of Lord Dane. “I don’t say but the plate may 
contribute its attraction.” 

Mr. Blair mused. “Have you any cause to think this American 
entertains an ill-feeling towards you ?” he presently asked. 

“No; except what may arise from his ridiculous suspicion that I 
detained the box. He is aware no doubt that I have found him out to 
be a bad character: perhaps has heard that I warned his landlord, 
Ravensbird, against him. I have also warned Squire Lester.” 

Mr. Blair’s fingers were quiet now, but he was evidently thinking. 
“Where is your police-station ?” he inquired. 

“ In the heart of Danesheld. I will walk with you to it.” 

“T understand that your lordship gives the entire charge of this 
business into my hands ?” observed the detective. 


“ Undoubtedly.” 


**Then you must allow me to go to work my own way. I would 


prefer to visit the station alone. All your lordship has to do, is to keep 
still.” 
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** And what are your plans ?” 

“T have formed none at present. There will be no difficulty of 
course in entrapping these gentry when they make the attack: but 
to find out who this American is, and his antecedents, may not be 
so easy. And I presume it is on this point you chiefly require my 
services.” 

“Tt is. The attack upon the Castle could have been dealt with by 
the police here; but they are not capable of tracking out the past of 
this Lydney. ° 

Mr. Blair rose. ‘ Your lordship of course understands that it must 
not be known who I am, and what I have come about ?” 

Lord Dane laughed: it seemed so superfluous a caution. ‘You are 
a private friend on a visit to me, Mr. Blair.” 

Mr. Blair walked into the town and found the police-station. On 
its door, conspicuous enough, though greatly soiled, was the notice 
still, offering the thousand pounds reward for the recovery of the 
japanned box. He read it rapidly as he entered, not seeming to stop, 
and thought the description of it somewhat curious: three V.’s on the 
lid, surmounted by a Maltese cross. 

Perched upon a stool, within the railings already mentioned, was 
Mr. Bent. Scotland Yard had had communications from Mr. Bent, and 
judged him to be a shrewd officer, in spite of sundry errors in his spell- 
ing and composition. ‘The stranger, in a summary sort of way, began 
asking questions of Danesheld and its inhabitants, of the police-station, 
and other things. It aroused the ire of the inspector, who was a great 
man in his own estimation, and objected to be interfered with, save by 
the local magistrates or by my Lord Dane. ' 

“T should be glad to know who you are—coming in and examining 
into my business !” cried he, resentfully. 

“Should you ?” was the quiet answer. “Iam Mr. Blair.” 

“Mr. Blair?” repeated Bent, wondering where he had heard the 
name, for it seemed familiar to him. 

“Of Scotland Yard. I have come down on a matter of business.” 

It was explained now, and the inspector jumped off his stool, in 
inward tremour. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, I had no idea—please to step into the inner 
room. I hope—I’m sure I hope nothing in our office has fallen under 
displeasure up there ?” 

“ Not that I have heard,” said Mr. Blair, as he followed to the inner 
room, from which a policeman, quietly reading the newspaper, was 
unceremoniously expelled. 

He sat down, and entered into easy conversation with Bent, about 
nothing in particular, his shrewd perceptions at work all the while as 
to the man before him: and he saw that he might be trusted and could 
be discreet. 
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“ Now then, Mr. Bent, I want a little information from you. Who 
is this American that’s stopping in the place, named Lydney ?” 
“ Well, I don’t know who he is,” confidentially rejoined Mr. Bent, 
who stood while he talked, and appeared to prefer it. ‘“ We can’t 
make him out, sir. He seems every inch a gentleman: in speech, in 
manners—in short you'd not take him for anything less than a noble- 
man. Perhaps, though, what has led us to the thought is, that there’s 
such a likeness to the Danes about him.” 2 

Mr. Blair lift_u his head. “'To Lord Dane?” 

“Well, yes, to Lord Dane; a sort of general resemblance; and 
particularly to some of the Danes who are gone. That fact has, I 
think, given us a good impression of him. On the other hand, he 
mixes himself up with poachers and disreputable people, goes into the 
woods with them at night, lodges at a public-house, and—in short, we 
are puzzled. He’s an exceedingly nice young fellow; takes with 
everybody.” 

“ Was it his own box that was lost ?” 

“He says not. He has been in a fever over it all along, and has 
offered a thousand pounds reward.” 

“ When he is probably not worth a hundred pence. Had that box 
been produced, and the reward claimed, you might have found your- 
selves in a dilemma. You countrymen are so incautious.” } 

‘We have not been incautious in this, though we are countrymen,” 
returned Mr. Bent, with a cough. “I hold the money.” 

*« The thousand pounds ?”. exclaimed Mr. Blaif. 

*f Yes, sir, in bank notes. Lord Dane and others seemed to cast re- 
flections upon me for accepting the guarantee of the landlord, Ravens- 
bird, so I spoke to Mr. Lydney, and he brought the notes and deposited 
them with me.” 

“Good ones, I suppose ?” carelessly remarked the inspector. 

Mr. Bent gave a significant nod. “Of course I handed him 


an acknowledgment, and he can reclaim them whenever he chooses to 
withdraw the offer of reward.” 


“ Lord Dane does not know of this.” 

“Nobody knows of it, sir, but myself: the young man exacted a 
promise of absolute secrecy. Lord Dane’s opinion is, that Lydney 
himself has possession of the box ; but——” 

“No, it is not,” interrupted Mr. Blair. 

“T can assure you that it is,” said the inspector. 

“T can assure you that it is not,” authoritatively corrected Mr. Blair. 
“Tf his lordship has told you so, he must have had his own reasons.” 

The inspector did not like to contradict again. He looked at his 
superior, and waited. The latter lowered his voice. 


“Have you heard that there’s a plot afloat to break into Dane 
Castle ?” 
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“No!” cried Mr. Bent in surprise. ‘“ Who's getting it up ?” 

So much as he deemed necessary to tell for the furtherance of his 
own purposes, Mr. Blair told. He said that Lydney’s primary object 
appeared to be the searching for the box, his second the plate-chest. 
“Tt is,” he concluded, “ the business that I have been summoned down 
upon.” 

7? I never was more perplexed in my life,” cried Bent, when he had 
somewhat gathered HS scared senses. ‘ Lydney break into the Castle 
after plate! It seems impossible. I can’t understand this at all, sir.” 

“ Neither can I, now that you have told me you hold the thousand 
pounds,” acknowledged Mr. Blair. “It was tolerably clear before. A 
man capable of offering a thousand pounds reward for the recovery of a 
small box, and depositing the money, would scarcely break into a house 
to steal plate. What was in the box ?” 

“Documents, he says. He has always expressed a conviction that 
the box is in the Castle. Surely he’d never break in after it!” 

“ But it was never seen to go into the Castle,” debated the detec- 
tive officer. 

“Only by a disreputable boy, named Shad, who is the deuce’s own 
cousin for telling lies when it suits his purpose. He says it did go in, 
the reptile; and I don’t know in this case why he should say so if it 
didn’t. JI can’t tell !” concluded the man, as if the matter were wholly 
beyond him. “It’s the oddest thing in the world where the box 
can be.” 

Mr. Blair began to think so too. “Where can I get at this 
Shad?” he asked. “TI should like to meet him—accidentally, you 
understand.” 

The inspector directed him to the wood, where Shad was always 
prowling, giving at the same time a description of the gentleman’s 
person, not likely to be mistaken ; and Mr. Blair went out. 

And now it is necessary to mention that the first use Squire Lester 
made of Lord Dane’s communication to him regarding Lydney, was to 
carry it to Miss Bordillion, and caution her to drop all intercourse. 

That lady was not altogether unprepared for the warning. She 
had for some little time been aware that her own house was nearly the 
only one whose doors were cordially opened to Mr. Lydney; she 
began to have rising doubts herself, and she acquiesced with a sigh 
in Mr. Lester’s recommendation that her doors should be closed in 
future. 

There had been no opportunity of acting upon it, for Mr. Lydney 
had not called; but on this morning, while Mr. Blair was making his 
visit to the police-station, it happened that he presented himself at 
her door. 


“Not at home, sir,” answered the servant Mary, turning very red 
with the untruth. 
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But at that identical moment, who should come to the window— 
which in the small house was close by the door—but Miss Bordillion 
herself. Mr. Lydney looked at her and then at the servant, a smile 
crossing his face. The girl felt vexed and confused ; and she attempted 
a justification. 

“Tt is not my fault, sir, that I can’t admit you: I am but obeying 
orders.” 

“Miss Bordillion has desired you not to admit me when I call ?” 

“Well, yes, sir, she has. I’m sure I’m very sorry to be rude.” 

He tore a leaf from his pocket-book, wrote on it a few words, and 
sent it in. 

“ Allow me to see you for a few minutes. I ask it as a favour.” 

Miss Bordillion thought one more interview could not signify. 
With that noble face of his there before her, she seemed to lose all 
her doubis of him. Rarely had she seen any one, but for these 
doubts, in whom she could have placed confidence so implicit ; and she 
liked him very much for his own sake. 

“T thank you for admitting me,” he began, as he entered and held 
out his hand, which she took as usual. ‘That I am not in favour 
with Danesheld, the last week or two has made me painfully aware ; 
but I did hope the prejudice would not extend to you. You have 
regarded me as a friend, Miss Bordillion, and I now come pur- 
posely to ask you to treat me as one. Tell me, if you can, what 
the rumours against me are, and what form they take.” 

Miss Bordillion hesitated in perplexity, a scared flush, called 
up by the unpleasantness of the position, in her delicate face. 

“You have probably heard that Mr. Lester has turned me from his 

“door,” he continued, finding she did not speak; and Miss Bordillion 
bowed in answer. “TI inquired his grounds for that gratuitous insult, ° 
but he wholly refused to state them. Yesterday I was passed in the 
street by Captain Duff and his wife: upon mecting the captain later 
I demanded what the cause was, and he civilly evaded the question. 
It appears to me that I have a right to be told what all this is, and so 
I come to you to ask, Miss Bordillion. A man cannot meet a charge 
unless he knows its nature.” 

“That there are tales, vague rumours, abroad to your prejudiee, it 
would be folly of me to pretend to ignore,” she at length answered. 
“But I think the removing of them rests in a great measure with 
yourself.” 

“Tn what way ?” 

“ Tt appears to me that you should declare who you are. You have 
said you are of good family, a family of some note m England. I 
ain sure I receiv ed the assertion with perfect reliance on its truth, as I 
make no doubt others did. But you see, a long while has gone on, 
and you do not give more particulars.” 
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An expression of amusement crossed his face; and it rather vexed 
Miss Bordillion. 

“T suppose people have been searching through the peerage and 
baronetage, and all other red books, to find the name of Lydney,” 
said he. 

“Something very like it, I believe,” she answered. “You must 
perceive how it is, Mr. Lydney: had you said nothing about your 
father having been of good English family, the question would not 
have arisen. American birth nobody thinks of inquiring into.” 

“ Who first originated these doubts ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Tord Dane, in all probability. Miss Bordillion, I did not think 
you would have shut your doors against me.” 

“T cannot do otherwise,” she said, quite distressed at the turn 
the conversation was taking, yet considering it better to speak pretty 
freely. “It is impossible that I can fly in the face of society: for one 
thing, the circumstances do not justify it; for another, I should 
greatly anger my connections at the Hall, the Lesters.” 

“Ah!” returned he, significantly. ‘Iam accused, I hear, amidst 
other heinous sins, of entertaining designs on the fortune of Miss 
Lester.” 

“ Where did you hear that ?” she exclaimed in her surprise. 

“T am supposed to be doing my best to delude Miss Lester into a 
runaway marriage for the sake of grasping her fourteen thousand 
pounds,” he continued, passing by the question. “Allow me to 
assure you, Miss Bordillion, and I do so on my honour, that whenever 
I do marry, it will be of no moment to me whether my wife shall 
possess fourteen thousand pounds or not as many pence.” 

“JT wish you would not mention these things,” she cried; “ they 
only pain me to hear them. For myself I cannot help feeling con- 
fidence in you; there is something about you that I have trusted 
from the first, and trust still. But if you reflect for a moment, you 
will see how impossible it is that I can run against the stream of 
popular opinion by continuing to receive you here. If you would 
be more open as to yourself, the case would be different. Were I 
you, Mr. Lydney,” she suddenly said, rising and holding out her hand 
as a signal of departure, “I would not remain longer at Danesheld.” 

“That proves how much you share in the general prejudice,” he 
rejoined, as he shook her hand heartily. ‘Ido not blame you, Miss 
Bordillion: and of course I cannot intrude longer: but you must 
allow me to express a hope that the time will come when you may 
welcome me again.” 

The air seemed lighter to Miss Bordillion as he went out, In her 
confusion of mind she actually slipped the bolt of the room door and 
then stood with her back against it. One thought above all others was 
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making itself prominently heard—that he had not said a single word to 
clear up the slander. Neither did he betray suitable shame, but on the 
contrary had never in his life looked more independent, or carried a 
nobler air with him. ; 

As he went out, he found Miss Lester talking to the servant. The 
girl in fact, still waiting at the front door, was giving her the history 
of the contretemps. He accosted the young lady, requesting a few 
moments’ conversation with her, and, without waiting for yes or no, 
drew her rather peremptorily into a little bit of a room where she and 
Edith used to do their lessons in the old days. Trophies, in the shape 
of slates and maps, adorned the walls still. Closing the door, he 
stood before her: if Miss Bordillion, bolted in her parlour still, had 
but known it! 

“ Maria,” he began, calling her as he had rarely done before, by 
her christian name, “1 am about to put your friendship, your confidence 
in me to the test. Dark tales are abroad to my prejudice; insinua- 
tions that I am not what I appear to be, a gentleman, but on the 
contrary a suspicious character, altogether an adventurer. Do you 
believe them ?” 

** No,” she quietly answered, lifting her eyes, full of trust, to his. 

“Thank you. If I owe the refuting of them to any one, above all 
others, it is to you. And yet, I cannot do it; the time has not come. 
Will you wait on a little while, not doubting me ?” 

She looked at him again, her face full of faith and hope; and he 
took both her hands and held them in his. 

“Tt is brought against me, I find, amidst other charges, that I am 
striving to gain the affections of Miss Lester for the sake of securing 
her fortune. Into the state of Miss Lester’s affections I may not enter, 
but I honestly avow that she has gained mine. I can say no more 
now, except that when I present myself before Mr. Lester to ask his 
daughter’s hand in marriage, he will find that in fortune and condition 
Tam at least his equal. I—lI am not offending you in saying so 
much ?” he broke off, for she was struggling to free her hands. 

No, he was not offending her: far from it ; her heart only beat more 
responsively to the avowal; but she was in truth terribly agitated, and 
her wet eyelashes rested on her crimson cheeks. Here he was—this 
adventurer, as everybody was calling him—making her an offer of mar- 
riage, and she was only too conscious that she loved him, whatever he 
might be. 

“Until then, you will trust me,” he whispered in a tone of the 
deepest tenderness. 

Again she only glanced at him in answer, but it was quite enough. 
As he held her hands to him, the temptation to bend his head and kiss 
the blushing face was over-great ; but William Lydney was a man of 
honour in spite of what they said of him; and he resisted it. 
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“ God bless you, Maria. The cloud will soon pass.” 

Mary, discreetly waiting at the open front door, and giving no warn- 
ing to her mistress, as of course she might have done, offered a word 
of excuse to Mr. Lydney as he passed her. “Indeed, sir, I was obliged 
to do it,’ she said, looking inclined to ery. 

“ Of course you were ; it was not your fault,” he cordially answered, 
slipping some silver into her hand. ‘“ Who's that ?” 

The “who's that” applied to a stranger who was,passing: a gen- 
tleman who turned round and looked keenly at him; very keenly, Mr. 
Lydney thought. It was not, however, an offensive stare ; but the eyes 
that gave it appeared to have a peculiar power of their own for taking 
in all points of any object on which they rested. 

“T hope he will know me again,” said Mr. Lydney, good-humouredly. 
**T wonder who he is.” 

“Tt’s my Lord Dane’s banker, sir,” was the girl’s answer. “One of 
the Castle footmen went by but now with a carpet-bag he had been 
fetching from the station ; he told me it belonged to my lord’s London 
banker, who has come down on a visit; and just then the gentleman 
came in sight and he said that was him. Thank yo very much, sir. 
Good morning, Mr. Lydney, sir.” 

The last words, spoken loud, for Mr. Lydney was already nearly out 
of sight, reached the ears of the “banker.” He turned back and 
accosted the servant. 

“ Did I hear you call that gentleman Lydney ?” 

“Yes, sir. That’s Mr. Lydney.” 

Mr. Blair gazed after him until he was out of sight. It might be, that 
Lydney did not answer to the picture he had mentally formed of him. 

“He does look like a gentleman,” were the words that escaped him ; 
it seemed, involuntarily. 

“ He is a gentleman, if ever there was one,” cried the young woman 
warmly. 

“Ah,” soliloquised Mr. Blair, “just the fellow to drop down in a 
country place and take it by storm, whether the good looks are false 
or whether they’re genuine. Bent’s right: there’s a eut of Lord Dane 
about him: I wonder——” 

What Mr. Blair wondered, never was spoken, even to himself. For 
he shook his thoughts away, as not being likely to hold water. 


Cuaprern XXIX, 


THE NIGHT ATTACK. 


Lorp Dann’s London banker remained on his visit,and made himself 
popular. There was scarcely a place to which he did not penetrate, 
even to Granny Bean’s hospitable dwelling, where he won that esti- 
mable old crone’s heart by a huge present of tobacco, and took a pipe 
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with her. Granny gave him her version of a great many people, and 
particularly of Lydney and Wilfred Lester. She called them “limbs,” 
and sundry other names. 

Mr. Blair got intimate with Ravensbird and his wife, amidst others. 
The Sailors’ Rest was a convenient halting-place in going to and from 
the Castle, and Mr. Blair took a fancy to some French liqueur kept 
there, and was continually turning in for a petit verre of it. Some- 
times he would talk to Ravensbird while he drank it, sometimes to 
madame, and he got curious, in a social friendly way, as to their guest, 
young Lydney. But with all Mr, Blair's craft, he really elicited 
nothing that was of service to him, nothing particularly for, nothing 
against, that young man. My Lord Dane had wanted Lydney turned 
out, Ravensbird said confidentially one day ; but he didn’t see his way 
clear to do it: so long as the American paid for what he had, and con- 
ducted himself well, why should he part with a profitable customer ? 
Altogether Mr. Blair obtained no reliable information from any 
quarter, and so there was nothing for it but to wait until Lydney cut 
off his own head. 

If ‘feverish rushings into Lawyer Apperly’s office could accomplish 
that decapitation, it was being done quickly. Never a day passed, 
scarcely an hour, but Mr. Lydney was there, demanding whether there 
was news of that man of law, and when he would be at home. And 
as yet with no result. 

On the Saturday morning, however, the Saturday of the week that 
had witnessed the arrival of Mr. Blair at Danesheld, news came, and 
nobody was more glad of it than the clerk, young Crofts, for he had 
grown, as he avowed to his friends, “sick and tired of seeing that 
bothering Lydney.” 

“ He'll be home to-night or to-morrow,” said the clerk. ‘ Any way, 
in time for business on Monday morning.” 

“You are sure?” cried Mr. Lydney, eagerly. ‘Have you heard 
from Mr. Apperly himself?” 

“How could I tell you if we hadn’t heard ?” retorted young Crofts, 
resentfully. ‘ Perhaps,” he continued, with sarcasm, “Mr. James 
might let you see the letter if you asked.” 

Away went Mr. Lydney with the information to Wilfred Lester. 
Wilfred received it with indifference. Explosively eager as he had once 
been for the lawyer’s return, latterly he had cooled’ down upon it. 
What good could Apperly be to him, or any other lawyer, while his 
father refused to show the deed? For this week past it had struck 
Lydney that Wilfred Lester avoided him, and the young American 
asked himself whether he also could be influenced by the tales that 
were abroad to his prejudice. It made no difference to him; he never 
lost. sight of his promise to Maria, and three parts of his time, 
night and day, were spent in quietly looking after the movements 
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of Wilfred. But the poachers seemed unusually quiet; nothing was 
stirring. 

And nothing had come of the projected attack on the Castle. Night 
after night when the household had retired, Bruff, the only one to 
whom the secret was disclosed, let in a small band of policemen in 
plain clothes, and let them out again with morning light. Mr. Blair 
wondered whether his visit was to turn out a superfluous one, and 
Lord Dane had the fidgets perpetually. 

On the Sunday evening they were sitting in the dining-room, linger- 
ing late over their wine, when a faint tapping came to one of the win- 
dows. Lord Dane rose, pulled aside the white blind, and found Mr. 
Shad’s face on the other side the glass. He had got up on the iron 
railings and was standing on the spikes, leaning forward and holding 
on by the window frame. 

“You young imp!” exclaimed Lord Dane, throwing up the window, 
“what brings you here ?” 

Shad, active as a cat, was in the room in a trice, and stood there 
catching up his breath, which seemed nearly gone for good, between 
running and excitement. 

“They be coming on this very night, my lard. They—they—they 
be there a-planning it.” 

Mr. Blair advanced, seated Shad upon a chair, and got him to tell 
his news calmly. The substance of it was that he had seen the con- 
spirators in the wood, and heard enough to convince him the attack 
was about to be made this night. When he left, they were tying black 
crape to their hats. 

“How many did you see ?” asked Mr. Blair. 

“T see four: two tall and two short,” answered Shad. “ The three 
was them I telled my lard on before; the tother, which was tallest of 
all, was like—I didn’t see his face, though,” broke off Shad. “He was 
sited down on the stump all the time, with the black afore his nose.” 

“Who was he like? Speak out.” 

“Well, I never heered him speak, and I never see him get up, but 
he was like Will Lester.” 

“ Nonsense !” interposed Lord Dane. “ As if Wilfred Lester would 
turn housebreaker! The boy’s a fool, Blair, and has always been 
deemed one. You must mean Lydney,” he sharply added to Shad. 

Now the boy was not a fool: he had a vast deal too much cunning 
to be a fool; and that cunning he was incessantly calling into requi- 
sition. It did not in the least matter to Shad whether the silent 
gentleman in the disguising crape might be Mr. Lydney or Mr. 
Wilfred Lester: his opinion was that it was the latter; but as the 
suggestion appeared to give offence to Lord Dane, who would evidently 
be better pleased to hear that it was Lydney, Shad’s canning prompted 
him to veer round, 
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“ Well, I dunno,” said he, with admirable simplicity. “Lydney’s 
tall, too, he i is ; and the man was broad, here,” touching his chest, “and 
so’'s Lydney. Yes, my lord, ’twas more like Lydney. "Twas the 
leggins made me think o’ Will Lester ; but I see Lydney with a pair 
on one day.” 

“Safe to be Lydney,” said Lord Dane in the ear of Mr. Blair. And 
the latter nodded. 

“ What more did you hear?” he asked of Shad. 

“Tdidn’t hear no more, sir. They warn’t talking, except a odd 
word about the veils ; and I crept off to tell his lardship.” 

Mr. Blair turned to Lord Dane, and they spoke together for a few 
moments in an undertone. Mr. Shad was then gingerly lifted to the 
spikes again, and told to jump down. ‘This accomplished, Lord Dane 
gave him a parting word of admonition. 

“ You go home at once, Shad, and get to bed. If you lingered near 
the Castle, there might be a danger of your getting shot in mistake for 
one of the thieves. Should these men get dropped upon through your 
information, you shall have such a reward as you have never seen in 
your life. Make the best of your way home.” 

Away tore Shad, as if in a hurry of obedience. But the moment he 
was at a safe distance from the Castle, he darted within shade of the 
friendly hedges of a by-lane, to give vent unseen to his superfluous 
jollity, quite unconscious that he nearly darted into the embrace of a 
gentleman. Shad threw up his arms, capered his feet, performed in 
short all sorts of antics, and spoke out with his tongue : 

“Go home to bed, my lard says, says he. Not I; Tdlike to see the 
fun. And as ifI didn’t know Will Lester, though he have got the black 
crape over his face! He——” 

Shad found himself pinioned. The gentleman was Mr. Lydney, who 
had strolled out from the Sailors’ Rest to smoke a cigar. 

What is that about Will Lester and black crape, Shad ?” 

Shad began to howl. He was a-going home’ to his granny’s to bed, 
he was. 

“You little hypocrite !” exclaimed Mr. Lydney, “do you suppose I 
want to hurt you? Look here, Shad ; you cannot play the simpleton 
with me, so just put off that idiotic folly. I ask you what you meant, 
when you alluded to Wilfred Lester's having black crape over his face, 
and I ask to know. If you don’t choose to tell me, I will take you off 
now to the police-station, and you shall tell it there.” 

“TJ daredn’t tell nobody,” rejoined Shad. 

“Yes, you dare; you can tell me. What ‘fun’ is it that’s going on 
to-night ? I mean to know.” 

A little more skirmishing, and then Mr. Lydney suddenly exclaimed : 
“ Did you ever see a sovereign, Shad ?” 

“T have see’d ’em,” returned Shad, with a stress upon the “see’d.” 
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“Would you like to possess one ?” 

“Qh!” aspirated Shad in trembling delight, his mouth beginning 
to water. 

“JT said I would give you a sixpence if you told me the truth about 
the box. Tell me the truth now of what is doing to-night, and I will 
give you a golden sovereign.” 

For that tempting bait, Shad would have sold Danesheld and every- 
body in it, himself included. A sovereign, twenty whole shillings, 
really seemed to the boy interminable riches, sufficient to buy up all the 
tame rabbits within the circuit of his knowledge. But Shad was feeling 
puzzled. If this was the night of the grand expedition, and Mr. Lydney 
was strolling about enjoying idleness and a cigar, he could not be in it, 
as had been surmised. Shad’s cunning came to the rapid conclusion 
that he was not in it, and that they had been under a mistake in 
supposing so. Still he hesitated, uncertam whether the disclosure 
might not bring him inconyeniently under the enemy’s displeasure. 

Mr. Lydney struck a fusee, took a sovereign from his pocket, and. held 
it in the light. The attraction was irresistible to the poor covetous 
eyes, and Shad made a clean breast of the secret, putting Mr. Lydney 
into possession of as much as he knew himself. ‘“ The Castle was about 
to be broke into that night, and the plate-chest stoled, and my lard 
murdered,” was the substance. 

No wonder Mr Lydney received it with incredulity: expressing, it 
must be confessed, some slight doubt of the accuracy of the infor- 
mation. 

“T see em; they be a-tying the black crape over their faces at this 
very time,” was Shad’s eager rejoinder. “ There’s Drake, and Nicholson, 
and Ben Beecher ; and Will Lester was sitting down, ready. My lard 
broke out upon me sharp, a-saying it warn’t him; he said it was 
you.” 

“Lord Dane said it was I!” repeated Mr. Lydney. 

“ Leastways,” cried Shad, retracting, lest he might be getting him- 
self into hot water, “ he said, ‘ Was it Mr. Lydney or was it Will Lester ?’ 
‘cause both was tall. So I said as I couldn’t swear to neither of 
‘em for certain, when I see it angered him. As if I didn’t know 
Will Lester !” 

After some further colloquy, Shad was dismissed, and Mr. Lydney 
remained ina state of great perplexity and discomposure. That Wilfred 
Lester had joined in certain night expeditions of the poachers, touch- 
ing game, he had made himself only too sure; but that he would 
rush madly into crime, was incomprehensible. One of two things 
was certain; he must have lost his senses, or become utterly reck- 
less. 

How could he, Lydney, prevent its taking place? at any rate pre- 
vent Lester's joining in it? It was indispensable he should be 
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prevented, not only for his own sake, but for his family’s ; and a deep 
flush rose to Mr. Lydney’s brow, as he thought of the terrible disgrace 
it would reflect on Maria, of the misery to the poor young wife. As 
he thus mused, he became conscious that some men were passing in the . 
direction of the Castle ; not together ; singly and quietly : they were in 
plain clothes, but he recognised the faces of two, and knew them to be 
the police going up to their night-watch in the Castle, as described to 
him by Shad, who had tracked their steps night after night. All Mr. 
Lydney could do was to follow them; to search in the wood for 
Wilfred Lester then, would be hopeless ; and he took up his position so 
as to command a view of the approach to the Castle back and front ; 
and there he remained on watch. 

Meanwhile, the Castle retired to rest as usual, in blissful unconscious- 
ness that any inbreak was contemplated, or that Mr. Bruff remained up 
to admit night-guardians. Mr. Blair privately told the men that the 
attack might be expected; the lights were put out, and all was in 
readiness. 

They waited and waited: the men in their appointed places, Mr. 
Blair and Lord Dane conversing in whispers and listening with all 
their ears, Bruff in excitement. They waited and waited on. The 
clock struck one. 

“It’s odd they don’t come,” muttered Mr. Blair. 

Suddenly, shots were heard in the distant wood. The’police came out 
of their hiding-places, Lord Dane and Bruff, unused to this sort of 
thing, made a silent rush to the hall. 

“ Back, every one of you,” was the stern whisper of Mr. Blair. “It 
is coming on now.” 

“They have met with some obstacle and are fighting in the wood,” 
said Lord Dane. 

“ Back, all of you, to your places,” reiterated the detective. “ Those 
shots are a ruse to draw the attention of the keepers. from the Castle, 
should any be near it. I expected something of the sort. They'll be 
here directly, now. Whatever you may hear or see, let none stir forth 
until I give the signal.” 

Back they went, and the Castle returned to silence. And still they 
waited and waited on. 

Mr. Lydney was also waiting at his post outside, thinking the night 
and the housebreakers very long. He heard the town-clock strike one ; 
and he heard the shots in the wood. It did not occur to him to take 
the view of them that the detective had done, and they disturbed him 
much.: but he could not quit his present post. It was a muggy, dis- 
agreeable, damp night; the early part of it had been clear, but the 
weather was changing—anything but a pleasant night to remain on 
the watch in the open air. 

Suddenly, a noise broke on his ear: not, however, as of the covert 
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approach of housebreakers, but of a boy’s feet scampering over the 
ground with all possible haste and noise. Mr. Lydney looked out and 
encountered Shad. 

“So you are here! instead of having gone home to bed!” 

“Don’t lay hold on me then, please, sir,” panted Shad, who was out 
of breath. ‘I’m a-going to the Castle to tell Lard Dane. I know he’s 
up, a-waiting.” 

“To tell him what ?” 

“Taint the Castle they be on tu. It’s the Hall.” 

“What?” cried Lydney. 

“They've a-broke into it: they be in it now. I’ve been a-dodging 
on to ’em all the night, and they be gone right into the Hall, instead 
of coming here. They’ve took a pane out at one o’ the winders.” 

All that had been dark grew clear to Lydney. Wilfred Lester was 
after the prEp—the deed relating to his property, which his father 
persisted in withholding from his perusal. The conviction came upon 
Lydney with the light of a revelation. 

He was quite correct: let us give one moment of pause to say it. 
No attack whatever had been purposed for the Castle, and the error was 
Shad’s. Poor, mistaken, reckless Wilfred Lester deemed he was doing 
quite a justifiable thing in breaking into the Hall at night to seize npon 
his own property. Had Mr. Apperly been at home to advise him, it 
might never have occurred; but Mr. Apperly was away, and had curtly 
declined by letter to have anything further to do with the business. 
So Wilfred organised the attack, and got the three men mentioned to 
join in it. He supplied himself with keys, but they might fail; and 
in that case the heavy leaden safe would have to be carried away: 
hence the numerous company. And it perhaps scarcely need be added, 
that Wilfred was ignorant of the men’s intention to steal; to steal the 
plate; this was a little private arrangement of their own. They had 
never gone so far in crime yet, but the opportunity seemed too good to 
be missed. 

With a cry of dismay, Lydney turned towards the Hall; but, ere he 
had gone a yard, he stopped and grasped Shad. 

“You must not go to the Castle, Shad: there’s no need to acquaint 
Lord Dane with this. I will not have you go there.” 

Shad lifted his cunning and covetous eyes. “ ‘They be on the watch, 
up there, they be; and if I goes and tells his lardship that the lot 
hain’t coming, maybe he'll pay me for it.” 

“And a pretty thing you'd do!” returned Mr. Lydney, meeting 
cunning with cunning. “ You would put them off their guard at the 
Castle ; and how do you know that the lot, as you call them, may not 
take a turn up there, after they have done with the Hall? Would Lord 
Dane reward you for that?” 


Shad opened his eyes. The notion had not struck him. 
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“You be quiet, Shad, that is all you have to do. Be entirely silent 
as to the doings of this night, and especially as to Wilfred Lester. If _ 
I find that you are, I will do something better for you than even the 
sovereign.” 

He sped along to the Hall as he spoke with his fleetest foot. Shad 
stood in indecision ; but the prospect of seeing the “fun” was irre- 
sistible, and he shambled off in the wake of Mr. Lydney. 

Lydney seemed to gain the Hall in no time. He leaped on to the 
grounds and stood a moment to reconnoitre ; but all was silent as the 
grave. Nothing was to be seen, nothing heard; the blinds were 
drawn before the windows; the inmates, so far as could be observed 
to the contrary, were sleeping peacefully and undisturbed. Had that 
iniquitous Shad deceived him, he was beginning to wonder, when he 
was startled by the loud report of a pistol inside the house. At the 
same moment, some figure, who or what he could not see in the 
obscurity, ran out at the front door, and darted into the mass of 
clustering shrubs on the right. As quickly, and perhaps incautiously, 
Lydney darted into the Hall, confused thoughts of succouring the 
inmates and of screening Wilfred, passing through his brain. 

Mr. Shad had not been deceitful. The pane was cut out of a back 
window; and Drake, entermg, undid its fastenings and admitted the 
rest. When fairly in, the four stopped to strike a light, to listen and 
perhaps to get up their heart’s breath. Not being in the house-breaking 
profession, it is probable their hearts did beat rather inconveniently. 

“This way,” whispered Wilfred Lester ; who of course knew the 
turnings and the windings of the old house, while they did not. 

He took them into the front hall, at the back of which, as you may 
remember, was his father’s study. The key was in the door, and they 
entered it without trouble, and began operations. Wilfred Lester tried 
his keys on the safe, Ben Beecher held the light, Drake kept the door 
against surprise, and Nicholson did nothing. The safe yielded easily 
to one of the keys. 

Strange objects they looked there, with the disguising crape on 
their faces. A sketch of them might have been interesting. Wilfred 
Lester could not get at the deed readily ; the safe seemed full of papers, 
and he grew confused in his hurry. Some were tied with red tape, 
some were sealed, others were unfastened. They were disposed in 
tolerable order ; only the looking over them took time. He came to 
one, superscribed “ Will of George Lester, Esquire ;” and the temptation 
to open it, and read of his disinheritance, crossed him; his disinheritance 
in favour of the second children. But he would not be dishonourable: 
if you can understand that of one who was visiting his father’s private 
safe. At length he came to the right deed; he knew it by the indorse- 
ment on the back; and a suppressed cry of exultation broke from him 
as he clutched the parchment. 
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“ All right, boys! I have it at last.” 

The men had doubtless thought the search a long one, and there 
was a murmur of satisfaction. While he was putting the papers 
in order again within the safe, Drake and Nicholson attempted to 
steal out of the room. 

“Where are you going ?” said Wilfred. “Stay where you are.” 

“Why, you'd never go to begrudge us a snack of bread and cheese, 
master,” cried Drake. ‘“ We shall find it in the pantry, while you be 
putting straight here ; it won’t never be missed.” 

Wilfred turned his head on the man in suppressed anger. 

“ Drake, you know the bargain. Nothing must be touched in the 
house ; no, not a crust of bread. They shall not have it to say that 
we came in, like thieves, for common plunder.” 

“Tl take a stroll through the place, any way,’ answered Drake, 
with natural hardihood. “ And as to not touching a mouthful o’ bread 
if I see it——” 

“Tl shoot the first man who lays his finger upon anything in my 
father’s house, no matter what it be,” was the stern interruption of 
young Lester, as he took a pistol from his pocket. ‘“ Drake! Nichol- 
son! do you see this? You know the agreement, I say. I have 
promised you a reward for aiding me ; having secured the deed, I shall 
be well able to pay it; but the contents of the house must remain 
intact.” 

The pistol was no doubt a surprise to the men: and it was probable 
that Wilfred Lester had brought it in anticipation of some such contin- 
gency. But the fellows were callous and bold: they had entered on the 
expedition with their own views of self benefit, and it was not easy to 
relinquish such. A low whisper of conversation took place between 
Drake and Nicholson, while Lester arranged the papers in order, so 
as to leave no trace of the safe’s having been visited. 

“ Now then,” said he, as he closed and locked the safe, “to get out 


- as cleverly as we came in!” 


This was easy enough to say, not so easy to be done. Closing the 
study-door, and leaving the key in the lock as he found it, he pointed 
to the front door, just before them. 

“ We'll go out there,” he whispered to his companions. “ It is more 
handy, and I know the fastenings.” 

Stealing over the oil-cloth, he gained the door, undid the bolts, drew 
it cautiously open about an inch, and looked round for his friends. 
The men stood as he had left them, not one following him: Beecher 
was putting the candle on a bracket that rested against the wall. 

And now Mr. Drake, the hardiest and the boldest of the three, threw 
off the mask of hypocrisy, finding that there were no other means of 
obtaining his ends, and avowed he would not go away empty-handed, 
He was ever ready with his tongue, that man. 
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“We have helped you to your ends, Master Lester ; if you don’t like 

to help us to ours, you must wink at °em. We came into the house 
with a resolve to pay ourselves, and you need make no bones over it. 
You've accomplished your little game, and we'll try and accomplish 
ours. I take my oath I won’t go away without something, if ’tis but 
a silver spoon.” 

Wilfred Lester’s reply was to raise his pistol and cock it—not to 
fire upon them—hoping to coerce them to withdraw, under fear that he 
would. Ben Beecher, the best of the lot, believing life was ip danger, 
stepped close and threw up Lester’s arm. ‘The pistol went off; the 
bullet shattering the glass of a door at the back of the Hall, and 
altogether making a tremendous noise. 

“ Fools !” bitterly exclaimed Wilfred Lester. “Save yourselves, and 
be quick over it. Fools! fools !” 

He sped through the hall-door, leaving it open for them to follow, 
and darted amidst the shrubs, on his right-hand, whence he could 
readily gain the road by scaling the iron rails. It was at this moment 
that William Lydney had come up, and was watching. Beecher and 
Nicholson ran to escape, but Drake seized upon them. 

“ Don’t show yourselves cowards,” he cried in a hoarse whisper. “ We 
may get the forks yet. If the folks was sleeping sound, the shot 
mayn’t have roused’em. Wait and see: plenty o’ time to get off then.” 

Even as he spoke, an interruption took place that they did not 
bargain for. The hall-door was pushed wider, and in rushed a tall 
man. At first they thought it young Lester come backagain. But as 
the light of the candle fell upon him, they recognised Mr. Lydney. 

“You misguided, miserable men !” he uttered in agitation. “ Where's 
Wilfred Lester ?” 

Before they could frame an answer—whether it would have been 
one of civility, repulsion, or attack—Nicholson’s eye caught sight of 
somebody on the staircase in white drapery, whose face was peeping 
at them through the balustrades. It was in a crouching position, and 
might have been there some time. The sound of the pistol had also 
done its work: doors were being opened and shut in consternation. 

“ It’s all over!” stamped Drake. “ A race for it now, boys.” 

“Wilfred Lester ?” questioned Lydney, in emotion. “Is he in the 
house, or not ?” 

“Not: Iswear it,” said Beecher, speaking up. “I wouldn’t deceive 
you, Mr. Lydney ; he escaped as you came in.” 

Scarcely waiting to realize the assurance, Lydney rushed out again 
in search of Wilfred Lester. The rest were rushing also, pell mell: 
Beecher was last; he waited to blow out the light. He closed the 
door behind him with a bang; and a voice on the stairs which might 
be distinguished as Tiffle’s, shrieked out “ thieves” and “ murder,” with 
sundry other alarming warnings. 
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‘ Coaptern XXX. 
MADE PRISONER. 


EXcEEDINGLY surprised was the great London detective, Mr. Blair, 
and in the same surprise must be included his noble host, to find that 
this night passed off as the others had done—without attack. There 
was perhaps a little feeling of discomfiture added to it. But when 
they came to hear that it was the Hall which had been broken into 
and not the Castle, no words could express their astonishment. 
Lydney had been in it, and was recognised, rumour ran ; and my Lord 
Dane openly wondered whether he suspected the japanned box had 
been conveyed thither for safety, and so broke in to steal it: he could 
scarcely be suspected of breaking in to steal Miss Lester. 

Mr. Lester was puzzled. Alarmed by the going off of the pistol, he 
came out of his room to find Tiffle shrieking on ‘the stairs. ‘Tiffle, 
began stating what she had seen : “ four assasinors in the house, three of 
them with blackened faces, and the other one not blacked, which was 
Lydney.” Mr. Lester and his aroused menservants went over the 
house in a commotion. Nothing whatever appeared to have been 
taken: nothing was disturbed, except the removed pane of glass; 
and Mr. Lester thought that plunder could not have been the object of 
the entrance. But of course the outrage would have to be investi- 

ted. 
go Dane could not understand it at all. He went, through the 
rain, in the course of the morning to Mr. Lester’s and heard the 
account given by that gentleman, so far as he was acquainted with it. 
Lord Dane said nothing of Lydney, nothing of the expected attack 
on the Castle: and it must be remembered that Mr. Lester had never 
heard of it, therefore the whole affair was to him a mystery. Mr. 
Blair had rather a long interview with Bent: in which Bent shook 
his head, and declined to believe that Lydney was in itfor harm. He 
hadseen and spoken with him that morning. Mr. Blair said little on 
his own score: truth to tell, that estimable detective was puzzled. 
At the earnest request of Lord Dane, the waited-for attack on the 
Castle was for the present buried in silence—and certainly that could 
not have had anything to do with the breaking into the Hall. Lord 
Dane forbid the three men to be apprehended: he spoke with all the 
authority of the, county’s lord-lieutenant, and was listened to accord- 
ingly. Perhaps this was not of much consequence one way or the 
other : for the police, looking after the men on their private account, 
found all three had disappeared. Lord Dane would have spared those, 
and, metaphorically speaking, hung Lydney. 

Lawyer Apperly had not kept faith. Here was Monday come and 
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no sign of him. Mr. Lydney was “ina way over it,” as young Crofts 
expressed it, ‘in and out of the office like a dog in a fair.” 

Early in the afternoon there was a gathering at Danesheld Hall, 
partly an impromptu one. Mr. James, the locwm tenens of Lawyer 
Apperly, and acting as clerk to the magistrates since his departure, 
had come by appointment to hear what Tiffle had to say on the matter. 
Lord Dane, who had happened to call in with his friend the London 
banker, determined to remain and hear it also, and Mr. Bent received 
a hint from Squire Lester that he might be there if he liked. The 
inspector was the last to make his appearance, and he was accompanied 
by William Lydney. Mr. Lester’s face turned red and angry. 

“T thought he ought to come, and so I brought him, sir,” whispered 
Bent. “It’s only right that a suspected man should hear the charge 
against him. And I’d a reason besides.” 

So Squire Lester perforce submitted to the presence, though it was 
quite the opposite of what he intended, and rather hurrying on matters. 
Lydney looked as little like a housebreaker as it was possible to con- 
ceive: my Lord Dane himself was not more calmly self-possessed ; 
if the one was dignified, self-possessed, and apparently unconscious of 
evil, so was the other; and Mr. Blair, who saw everything in his 
silent way and seemed to see nothing, could not help thinking so. 

Lady Adelaide was present. Intensely curious on the subject of 
the midnight outrage, not to say terrified, she saw no reason why she 
should not hear what there was to be heard as well as other people. 
Mr. Lester suggested she had better perhaps retire; her ladyship 
replied that she should remain. Maria sat in a corner behind, quite 
overlooked by Lady Adelaide and her father, who were not in the habit 
of giving superfluous attention to her. She bent over some light 
embroidery, her trembling fingers almost refusing to set in the needle, 
for she had her theory as to the business, one that brought with it an 
awful fear and was turning her heart to sickness. Lady Adelaide 
did nothing, save hold a screen between the fire and her delicate face, 
and exchange a languid word or two with Lord Dane. The gentle- 
men were all standing, except Mr. James, who, by the way, was a 
nephew of the incumbent of Danesheld; he sat at the table and dotted 
down with a pen and ink any point that caught his attention. 

Tiffle came in, ambling and curtseying, and rubbing her hands one 
over the other continually while she made her statement. : 

“T retired to rest last night, sir,” she began, addressing particularly 
her master, “and was unable to get to sleep; the more I tried to shut 
my eyes and lose myself, the more pertineshously I kept awake. Soon 
after the clock struck one, I thought I heard a noise down stairs; I 
heard it twice; and I sat up in bed and listened for some time, and 
concluded I was mistaken. I’m sure it must have been twenty 
minutes after that that I was startled again, and- if ever I heard 
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supprissed voices talking, I heard’em then. The flurry it put me into 
is undescriptable ; I thought the servants were up to some pranks, 
for it’s a tight hand I have to keep over ’em, sir, and they'd like to 
delude me; and I jumped out of bed and crept down the stairs till I 
could see into the front hall. I thought I should have dropped; my 
heart was in my mouth ” 

“ Never mind that,” interrupted Mr. James. “What did you see?” 

“Gentlemen, I saw this. I saw three horrid maranders in the hall, 
with black faces, and close on that a pistol went off, blinding me with 
smoke and fright. The next thing I saw was a fourth mirander, 
whisking out at the front door ; leastways I saw his coat-tails. If ever 
anybody was near fainting, it was me, gentlemen; but I wouldn't 
faint; I'd got the family to protect, and that gave me courage. I 
looked down still, and I saw the man whisk in again, and I’m sorry to 
say "—Tiffle coughed and dropped her voice—‘“that it was Mr. 
Lydney.” 

There was a pause. “ What next?” asked Lord Dane, some eager- 
ness in his tone. 

“My lord, nothing. Except that Mr. Lydney stood a moment 
talking with the other three, and then they all four tore off together, 
one trying to get off faster than another, and amid ’em they blew out 
the light, and left the place in darkness. It all passed in less than a 
minute.” 

Mr. Lydney glanced at Maria. The work had dropped on her lap, 
and her white face was lifted. He smiled at her: it did not look like 
the smile of a guilty man. 

“ You hear!” exclaimed Squire Lester to him impatiently. 

“T do hear,” was the reply. 

“Can you offer any explanation ?” 

“T swear it was him,” broke forth Tiffle, with animus, before he could 
speak. “If he denies it, he'll perjury himself. I saw him as plain as 
I see him now. I didn’t know the others, because their faces were 
disguised in black, but his was not.” 

“T did enter your house last night, Mr. Lester, but only once,” said 
Lydney, with marked calmness. “If a man went out of it before 
I came in, as your servant testifies, it was not myself.” 

There was a general feeling of astonishment at his admitting so 
much. Mr. James’s mouth made a sort of derisive twitch. 

“T happened to be close to the Hall at the moment,” continued 
Lydney. “I heard the report of the pistol; I saw the front door 
open; and I rushed in, in the moment’s impulse, and met the men 
coming out. My chief thought was of succour, of giving help should 
it be needed.” 

“Tf that’s your best tale, it’s a lame one,” spoke Mr. Lester, harshly. 
“ Can’t you justify yourself better than that ?” 
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* Allow me five minutes’ conversation with you in private, and I 
will enter on my justification,” was the young man’s answer. “ You 
may deem it a satisfactory one, Mr. Lester.” 

Mr. Lester repulsed the request indignantly. He was not accui- 
tomed to grant private interviews to midnight intruders. Had Lydney 
anything to say, he must speak out. “We don’t want half explana- 
tions,” he added. “If you don’t choose to avow publicly why you 
were near my house at that hour, and why, being in it, you did not 
arouse me, I shall know what to think. Tell it all out fully before my 
Lord Dane and these gentlemen, or tell none.” 

*Then—I think—I have no resource but to be silent,” returned 
Mr. Lydney, hesitating while he reflected. ‘‘ Nevertheless I am inno- 
cent of any offence. Yes; for the present, I can only be silent.” 

Lord Dane took a step forward. “You have called yourself a 
gentleman !” he remarked, the mockery of his tone something remark- 
able. It seemed to arouse young Lyduney’s spirit and he went out and 
confronted him. 

“T am at least as much of a gentleman as your lordship—in all 
respects,” was the firm answer. ‘“ Did we come to examine into rank 
and rights, I might possibly take precedence of you.” 

The exceeding coolness of this assertion set Lord Dane laughing. 
The room stared at Lydney for making it, and came to the conclusion 
that he was a very bad man indeed. 

Meanwhile, Mr. James, at the dictation of Squire Lester, was making 
out the warrant for William Lydney’s committal on a charge of sus- 
picion of breaking into Danesheld Hall. 

“T am sorry to do it if you are not guilty,” said Mr. Lester to him, 
and the tone of his voice was one of undisguised mockery. “ There 
will be an official inquiry to-morrow morning before my brother 
magistrates: until then you must remain in custody.” 

“In custody—where ?” exclaimed Mr. Lydney, wheeling round. 
The Squire answered, with much politeness : 

“Mr, Bent will take care of you. There’s accommodation for guests 
in the station-house.” 

“But, Mr. Lester, this is beyond a joke,” remonstrated Lydney. 
“You cannot seriously suppose I broke into your house ?” 

“ At any rate it will now have to be proved,” was the retort. “ Bent, 
the prisoner is in your charge.” 

“But, Mr. Lester——” 

“Silence, sir!” cried the Squire. “I refuse to hear more.” 

And Mr. Lydney remained silent, not particularly in obedience to 
the mandate, but in self-communing. It was undoubtedly an awkward 
predicament to be placed in; and he did not see how he could extricate 
himself from it without betraying Wilfred Lester. 

“You will at least take bail?” he observed. 
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“No,” said Mr. Lester, very quietly. ‘There’s nothing more, 
Bent.” 

This was a hint for Mr. Bent to take himself and his prisoner away. 
He, the prisoner, however, suddenly advanced to Lady Adelaide and 
Miss Lester. 

“ Appearances seem against me now: but I beseech you to believe 
that I have a good motive for not speaking just yet to clear myself. 
A little while, and what is dark shall be made light. Only trust me.” 

He addressed them both collectively, but it was evidently for Maria 
that the last words were meant. She raised her eyes to him in answer, 
full of trust : and there was a whole world of sincerity, of truth, in his 
lingering smile of tenderness as he turned from her. 

“JT am ready, Mr. Bent. You need not capture me: I will accom- 
pany you without any trouble. ” 

They went out together—leaving a curiously uncomfortable sort of 
feeling in the room. Lady Adelaide looked up, as if from a reverie. 

“T declare he frightens me,” she exclaimed. 

“Who frightens you, Lady Adelaide ?” asked Lord Dane. 

“That young man, Lydney. When he came out to the middle of the 
carpet, meeting you, and drew up his head with that calm, proud look, 
he was so like the Danes that I started back—you saw me, perhaps. 
It is the very way Lord Dane had with him: and Harry Dane also, 
though in a less degree.” 

“ He has impudence enough for all the Danes put together,” observed 
Lord Dane. ‘‘ The insolence of his addressing you and Miss Lester 
particularly ! I could have knocked him down.” 

The assembly broke up. When Mr. James got back to the office, 
he was greeted by the sight of its truant chief. The lawyer had 
arrived about an hour, and the news was spreading in Danesheld. 
Mr. James amidst other information, gave him a concise history 
of Lydney’s past misdoings, and his present apprehension. 

The private interview was rudely broken in upon by Madame 
Rayensbird. With her natural independence, she had completely 
ignored the remonstrance of young Mr. Crofts, that his two chiefs 
were on no account to be disturbed, and went in at once with her 
dripping silk umbrella. The gentlemen happened te be laughing. 

“T thought so! only talking and laughing together ! Va! Monsieur 
Apperly, you will put on your hat, please, and come with me.” 

“T dare say,” returned the lawyer, who was rather fond of gossiping 
with Madame Ravensbird at fit times and seasons. “I am too busy.” 

“But I have come for you,” cried Sophie, stamping her pretty foot. 
“There’s not one minute to lose. That gentleman at our house has 
been waiting for you ever since you went away, and he won’t wait 
another minute, now he knows you have come home. He is very 
ill. He is choleric, too, and he may have an attack, he may.” 
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“What does he want with me?—to make his will? I can’t go 
down to him in the rain,” said Mr. Apperly, half laughing. 

“You will come with me in the rain or in the hail, monsieur,” cried 
Sophie, so authoritatively as to surprise Mr. Apperly. “It is of more 
consequence than you suppose, and you must not dare to refuse or to 
linger. It is one hour by the clock since he first heard you were come 
home ; it is two hours since he sent out young Mr. Lydney to ask if 
you were come.” 

“Sent young Lydney, did he ?” rejoined the lawyer, in a slighting 
tone. ‘Ah! he has had some business of his own on hand this after- 
noon: Mr. Bent has got him in safe custody at the station-house.” 

“Mr. Bent has got Mr. Lydney, in—what you say?” shrieked 
Sophie. 

“Safe enough, Mrs. Ravensbird. That young Lydney was one of 
those who broke into Squire Lester’s house last night! the only one 
of the lot as yet recognised ; and he is in custody for it.” 

With a prolonged succession of ejaculations and soft cries, Mrs. Ravens- 
bird turned without ceremony, and went scuttering down the street in 
the rain towards the Sailors’ Rest, leaving her umbrella behind her. 
The lawyer caught it up, took another one for himself, and followed. 

Somebody else was abroad in the rair that afternoon; and that was 
Maria Lester. Instinct whispered that her reckless brother Wilfred 
had been in the trouble of the past night, that William Lydney, true 
to his promise to herself, was but screening him. Why Wilfred 
should have done such a thing she could not tell; her fears were 
vague, undefined, but almost unbearable. 

She stole out towards dusk when nobody was likely to miss her, and 
ran all the way to her brother's. The weather seemed to clear up 
rather suddenly before she got there; the rain ceased, and a long 
stream of gold illumined the western sky. 

Edith was alone in the sitting-room, the light from a blazing fire 
playing on her face, which was beginning to look so much better than 
it did. Maria cast an anxious glance round the room. 

“Where's Wilfred ?” she asked. 

“Gone over to Great Cross,” replied Edith. 

“Gone to Great Cross!” repeated Maria with a rush of disappoint- 
ment. ‘ I—I wanted just to say a word to him.” 

“He'll be back sometime,” said*Edith, carelessly. “Why don’t you 
sit down, Maria ?” And Maria sat down with a suppressed sigh. 

“ What a nice fire you have got, Edith !” she remarked mechanically, 
her thoughts far away. 

“ However Sally manages about the coals, I can’t think,” said Edith, 
turning to her confidentially. ‘She comes in and throws on half a 
scuttle-full, as if their cost were of no moment whatever. It is of no 
use my saying anything: you know Sally. For my part I can’t 
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imagine how she gets half the things in that she is getting, unless— 
it has crossed me at times to think so—my Aunt Margaret supplies her 
with money. Only I don’t see where Aunt Margaret can get it from 
herself.” 


“What is Wilfred gone to Great Cross for ?” asked Maria, paying no 
attention to all this. 

“To see some lawyer, he said. He was talking rather strangely 
before he went out—that we should soon be rich now. He has been 
in a queer way all day: I don’t think he can be well.” 

“How has he been?” inquired Maria, her heart beating a shade 
quicker. 

“So very restless—nervous, I should say, if I were talking of a 
woman,” replied the poor unconsious wife. “When people have 
knocked at the door he has peeped out to see who they were ; twice he 
bolted the room door and stood with his hack against it. I asked him 
what he feared, why he was agitated, but could get nothing out of him. 
He has seemed frightened at his own shadow.” 

Terrible confirmation ! Maria’s heart went on to bursting-point. One 
thing she did wonder at: that Mrs. Lester did not allude to the occur- 
rence at the Hall. 

“Sally has seemed fidgetty too, to-day. She would scarcely open 
the door to people, but answered them from the window. I heard her 
talking so crossly to Wilfred this morning. I’m sure if he’s ill, poor 
fellow, she needn’t be cross to him.” 

“ Perhaps Wilfred had nota good night’s rest; if so, that might make 
him restless to-day,” stammered poor Maria. “Did he go to bed 
early ?” 

“Well now, Maria, that’s what I am unable to tell you. I went up 
at nine o'clock, fell asleep directly, and never woke till morning. 
Sally says it is a good thing for me, that it is my weakness sleeping 
itself off.” 

Maria rose to take her departure; and for all she had learnt 
might as well not have come. She had stolen up here almost like a 
criminal, hoping to gain some tidings, some little word of certainty, 
whether it might be for good or for ill. Have youever felt the rack of 
some awful suspense, my reader? Then you will understand Maria 
Lester’s feelings. It is far worse to bear than the worst reality. 

Saying good-bye to Edith, she turned into the kitchen as she passed 
it. Sally was laying her mistress’s modest tea-tray, and kept her 
back turned to Miss Lester with a great want of politeness, but that 
was nothing extraordinary for Sally. 

‘Mrs. Lester seems a little better, Sally,” observed Maria, absently 
fingering the corner of a cloth on which Sally was cutting some bread 
and butter. 


“Ugh!” grunted Sally. “She might be better if folks ’ud let her.” 
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“Where's my brother gone?” asked Maria, for she had not known 
whether or not to believe in the journey to Great Cross. 

Sally heard the sound of fear in the tone; she caught the trouble in 
the anxious eye. Down went the knife and the loaf with a dash. 

“Tf something’s not done with him, we shall all be ruined together. 
He’s just going mad; that’s what he is: and unless he’s got out of 
Danesheld, why——” 

The woman’s pause was more ominous than any words could have 
been. Maria’s answer sounded like a low wail of entreating agony. 

“Qh, Sally, tell me! Indeed I cannot bear suspense. Was he out 
last night ?” 

“Yes, he was out, Miss Lester; and I’d not tell you but that it’s 
necessary somebody should be told and something done. I winked, so 
to say, at the poaching; that is, I kept my tongue for him; and I 
opened my mind to Miss Bordillion: but it did no good, and now things 
have come to a climax. He went out last night while I was up 
undressing Miss Edith, for she’s weak yet, poor child. When I got 
down he was gone: that was about nine. I waited here in the cold, 
for I'd let my kitchen fire out, till going on for two in the morning, 
and then he came with Mr. Lydney. I saw his hat this morning, Miss 
Lester, and of course it told me what he had been at—hearing what 
took place in the night.” 

“Saw his hat!” faltered Maria. 

“That old felt thing that he wears—indeed he has got no other. 
There had been black crape pinned on the inside of it,” continued the 
woman, taking up the knife and giving a sort of dash at the crust of 
the loaf. “It had been torn out: but one pin and a bit of the edge was 
left.” 

Maria raised her trembling hand to her damp. brow, which was 
throbbing wildly. The disclosure was little more than her fears had 
suggested, but it turned her sick and faint. Visions of a felon’s bar, 
and Wilfred, standing at it, rose before*her eyes, Wilfred for whom she 
would willingly sacrifice herself. 

“T took the pin out, and I burnt the nasty edge of crape,” added 
Sally. ‘And I’m sure every knock at the door to-day has brought my 
heart in my mouth, -thinking it might be the officers of justice. If he 
should be taken upon this, Miss Lester, it will just finish up his wife: 
she’d be in the churchyard in a week. She has heard nothing yet of 
the matter.” 

“Has he really gone to Great Cross ?” 

“Yes, I think he has. He'd not dare to be about in Danesheld, I 

fancy ; a rare fright he has been in all day in-doors! I haven't said a 
word to him ; it’s got too serious for me now.” 

“What should have brought Mr. Lydney with him?” cried Maria, 
with hesitation. 
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Sally threw back her head with a short laugh. ‘“ And they’ve taken 
him up, I hear, for breaking into the Hall! The fools! not to see that 
Mr. Lydney is different to that. I could tell them a tale, if I chose 
to open my mouth. Why, he has just been the salvation of my master 
till now; looking after him night and day to keep him straight! Mr. 
Lydney was here for an hour with him after he brought him home, 
never going away till near three o'clock: he was on the watch for him 
last night ; I heard so much; but couldn’t find what he was up to 
till the mischief was done. Yes, Mr. Lydney did go into the Hall,” 
added Sally, fiercely addressing an imaginary audience straight before 
her, “but it was to get my master out.” 


“He told me he would try and take care of him,” said Maria, very 
softly. 

“ And he has taken care of him; in a manner, if all was known, that 
few men would take care of another,” cried Sally, who had worked 
herself into a passion. “ And where’s been the good of it, with such 
an ending as this ?” 

Sally dropped the knife. Maria stood shivering. 

“Whatever will be done, Sally ? Mr. Lydney can’t suffer for him, 
you know.” 

“Tt’s beyond me to tell what will be done,” retorted Sally, crustily. 
T have been half mad since I heard he was took up: Old Gand told 
me when he was bringing them shrimps for my misses’s tea. I think 
—I do think he’d be generous enough to go to prison, rather than tell 
on Mr. Wilfred; but your brother, he’s generous in his way too, Miss 
Lester ; and what I’m fearing is, that the moment he gets home from 
Great Cross, and hears what has happened, he'll go right off and tell 
the truth to the police, so that Mr. Lydney may be released. Hasn’t 
my foolishness come home to me!” 

“Your foolishness?” returned Maria, surprised at the avowal. 

“Well, yes, Miss Lester. I was soft enough to encourage them in 
their plan of getting married, telling them I’d serve ’em, and do the 
work of two servants. Truth was, I took their part against the cruelty 
of Squire Lester and his fine wife, and I’ve loved Mr. Wilfred as a boy 
of my own ever since I nursed him. It serves me right. But I never 
thought he’d turn out like this.” 

“Sally, do you know why he—my brother—did it?—what his 
object was ?” 

“ Not I,” crossly responded the woman. ‘I suppose they were all 
going shares in the plate, and anything else they could carry away. 
When a gentleman begins to go from bad to worse, he don’t stop at 
much.” 

There seemed no comfort on any side, and Maria departed with her 
shivering dread. The evening was drawing on apace. In every tree 
she feared an enemy: in every turn of the road an ambush : even now 
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the officers of justice might be searching for her brother. Some hours 
had gone on since William Lydney was taken, and he had perhaps 
declared the truth. 

When she reached home, she found a servant holding the door open 
for her father to come forth. Mr. Lester appeared to be in some com- 
motion. Never, except the time when he had thrust out Lydney, had 
Maria seen him so angry. 

“Set at liberty a prisoner committed by me for an outrage on my 
house!” he exclaimed. “How could Bent dare to do it? I'll have him 
dragged back with cords.” 

He passed Maria in a fury, never noticing her. ‘“ What is it ?” she 
asked of the servant. 

‘Well, miss, there’s a report come in that that person is set at 
liberty ; that Lydney,” was the man’s reply. ‘“ My master is gone to 
see about it and to have him took back again. He and my Lord 
Dane told Bent to-day they’d not hear of bail.” 

With a wild beating of the heart, with a confused succession of ideas 
born of fear, Maria ran after her father. Mr. Lester heard the steps, 
and turned—turned to see her flying after him with a white face and 
lips that quivered in the twilight. 

“Papa, papa!” she exclaimed, hardly knowing what she said or 
what she ought to say, “hear me fora moment. Don’t pursue this 
matter further. If they have’ released Mr. Lydney, or if they are 
thinking of releasing him, let it be so. We have lost nothing from 
the Hall, papa ; don’t pursue it.” 

“Release Lydney! not pursue the matter!” reiterated Mr. Lester, 
staring at her. ‘ What do you mean ?” 

“ He is not guilty, papa; he is not what you think him.” 

“Your reasons for saying this, young lady?” was the sarcastic 
rejoinder of Mr. Lester, suppressing his passion. 

‘“‘T—T have none that I can give,” she answered, her words confused, 
her. countenance~terribly distressed. ‘‘ Except—except the conviction 
of my own heart.” 

“The conviction of your folly,” exclaimed Mr. Lester. ““ You 
ought to feel shame, even to mention the name of this man. I will 
pursue him to—to the death,” added Mr. Lester, using a strong word 
in the moment's heat. 

“Oh, papa, don’t, don’t!” she exclaimed, touching his arm as if to 
hold him back, and bursting into tears. “Let well alone; let it die 
away. You don’t know what you may do, or what dreadful secrets it 
might bring to light. Has it never struck you that some one else 
may have been concerned in this, instead of Mr. Lydney ?” 

“Why, what do you mean?” he asked in consternation, not so 


much at the words as at her very strange manner. “Are you going 
mad ?” 
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“T dare not say what I mean,—I dare not say it. But, papa, if 
you have any regard for your own honour and happiness, you will not 
press for an investigation into the affair of last night.” 

She retreated towards the house as she spoke, sobbing grievously. 
Mr. Lester looked after her in angry perplexity. 

A miserable suspicion that she had become attached to this adven- 
turer, Lydney, was stealing over him. But the eyes of Mr. Lester’s 
mind were blinded, and he never cast a thought to the possibility 
that she was afraid for any one else ; or that his own son Wilfred could 
have taken part in the previous night’s work. 
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Servant-Girls’ Sibyls. 


Wnuo is there that does not recognise that dark flashing eye, the 
skin tinted with an eastern dye, and the harsh, yet whining tone? 
Hark, ’tis the gipsy girl alone. And what seeks she now? Mark her 
accents as she tries to coax her way into your good graces, though 
perhaps her first approach at acquaintance may be somewhat startling, 
and certainly unexpected, nay, even uncouth. “ Will you buy a clothes’- 
peg, ma-am ? want a clothes’-line, ma-am?” and then having scanned 
you well, she comes closer, and in her most winning tone begins, in 
her peculiar strain, “Shall I tell your fortune, my lady? Only cross 
my hand with silver, and I will tell you the first letter of the name of 
him who loves you best. Shall I tell you where he is? Across water, 
my lady; but he will soon be back ;—only one little silver sixpence, 
and I will tell you what will happen.” While thus saying, she 
measures you with her eye to see the effect. At first there is some 
hesitation, then a pooh, pooh. The lady does not like it to be under- 
stood that she has any faith in these prophetic propensities, but the 
gipsy at length rambles out some lucky hit. It works ; again another 
shaft strikes home, and the victim inwardly fluttering the while, yields 
to the proffered temptation. The gipsy’s palm is crossed with silver, 
and in return the flattering tale of hope is told. This, of course, is 
only the vulgar element, the ordinary vagabond style of the wanderer, 
wending her weary steps through the highways and byways of the 
land. But even in this case where is the charm? Why does the 
gipsy girl hold this sway? for it is not over the ignorant and super- 
stitious alone that it is exercised ; there is no grade nor rank in life 
that will not at times give way to hear the enticing words falling from 
the gipsy’s mouth—ay, and believe it too. The truth is, the power is 
not in her. The attraction lies not in the iron, but in the magnet, 
that is, in the deep-seated desire of human nature to dive into the dark 
abyss of the future. Nor is the influence confined to the softer sex. 
Man has bowed in submission to the tempting bait. From Saul 
to Napoleon, from the first king of Israel to the first emperor of the 
French, there could no doubt be unurned an unbroken line of kingly 
believers in this magic power, and the gipsy plays but her subtle 
part on man’s weakness, and eke on woman’s too. The spell is there, 
undefined, but real. 
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SERVANT-GIRLS’ SIBYLS. 


THE GIPSY GIRL. 


“ Lady, fair lady, what will you buy ? 
I have pegs, I have lines to sell ; 

But, oh! turn not away, nor be shy, 
And, lady, your fortune I'll tell. 


‘T will tell you your true lover’s name, 
Far away in a foreign land, 
He is dark, and brave, and known to fame, 
Only cross, with silver, my hand, 


“ You have shed, lady, many a tear, 
Dark days have been yours, they are o'er, 
Shall I whisper the rest in your ear? 
Give one little sixpence—no more. 


“ And you will be happy and blest. 
You surely would like to know all. 
In your ear shall I whisper the rest ? 
Give silver, if ever so small, 


“ Your children around you will thrive, 
And riches in store will be thine, 
And your hand will have plenty to give, 
But only with silver cross mine. 


“ Sure, my lady, the truth I have told, 
A blessing to all you will be, 
For your fortune will shine like pure gold, 
And thanks—there is silver for me.” 


There is something in the gipsy race itself that may account for 
this. A mystery hangs over the wandering tribe. That they came 
from the East is admitted, having sojourned awhile in the mystic land 
of Egypt, of which word the modern name would appear to be some 
corruption. They rushed like a swarm into Europe; made themselves 
known and felt ; and have ever since been wanderers over the western 
world. The wise in words have traced in their language pure eastern 
terms. Their very look, their habits, seem to point to an eastern 
origin. But whence or why this practice of the occult art, not in an 
individual only, but in a whole people ? Is it like Sam Weller’s father’s 
idea of keeping a pike, that is, to be revenged on the-world by taking 
toll? it may be, for every man’s hand is against them, and their hand 
is against every man. They have been proscribed, hunted down, 
banished, but they have survived, and cling with persevering tenacity 
to their vagabond life, and its fortune-telling accompaniment. But 
their art is not confined to the mere rambling wayside story. The 
gipsy girl is an adept in the art of palmistry ; she is learned in all the 
mystery of divination by cards ; but her most recondite lore is displayed 
in onomancy, or extracting the future from the egg, a portentous affair, 


and only undertaken for a consideration more than usual. Palmistry 
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is of very ancient date, and has been taken up by man under almost 
every condition of his being. The palm of the hand has lineaments 
which have been parcelled out into various outlines of forms, with 
their corresponding significance ; and some mysterious connection has 
been assumed between these line-tracings and the planets of our solar 
system. The left is the divining hand, the index or first finger of 
which is supposed to have some secret alliance with Jupiter ; the middle 
finger with Saturn ; the next, or ring finger as it is termed, with the 
great orb of day himself: whilst the little finger casts in its lot with 
Mercury. The fleshy part of the thumb, termed the mountain, has 
some love-linked flirtation with Venus ; while the thick, or lower part 
of the palm, has some subtle sympathy with the Moon ; the line round 
the thumb is the line of life ; and a line across the palm is the exponent 
of some bond of union with the lover. There is also a middle, and 
many other lines, of which it would be tedious to speak. Here surely 
is a wide basis for any amount of divination. The lines of the 
hand differ in every person, and vary in significance as their length, or 
shape, or as their long-drawn phases with the planets may bring about 
some mystic meaning, and hence palmistry is simply a summing up of 
the aggregate of lines, with their corresponding signs. In the doctrine 
of chances some of these groups of figures can hardly fail to fall in 
with coincidences of individual life. It is enough; what need of more 
confirmation for its votaries ? 

As cards are comparatively of a late date, they have obviously 
been adapted as a medium of the magic art from their palpable adap- 
tation for the purpose. To prepare the pack for divination the 
smaller cards from the two to the six are thrown out. Then there 
remain thirty-two. To each of these has been affixed some significa- 
tion, arbitrary in itself, as well as in its combination with others. 
The ace of spades is ominous of death. That of diamonds implies a 
wedding, of which a ring is the emblem ; of clubs, a letter ; of hearts, 
a house or dwelling. The king, queen, knave, are severally dark or 
fair individuals, according to the colour. The nines are powerful 
cards, that of spades signifying death; of clubs, a present; of dia- 
monds, money ; of hearts, that your wish will come true. The other 
cards have various significations, meanings assigned to them, such as 
a journey, matrimony, presents, good news, and actions or propen- 
sities, physical and mental, are indicated by their combinations. The 
cards are shuffled and cut, and laid out in four rows of eight in each. 
A table of life is thus presented at one fell glance. That batch of red 
cards portends good: those dark cards are ominous of evil. Three 
aces together indicate a great surprise; three kings, a new friend for 
the happy individual. Three queens—tell it not in Gath—a quarrel 
among the soft sex; and three knaves, fire and brimstone; look out 


for the lawyers! If these cards come four together, they ‘tiie 
VOL. XIX. 
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give merely a stronger bias to the triad portents. These outward 
signs of hidden things are, of course, all arbitrary, there is no more 
reason for a card signifying one thing than another. Each card has 
thus its own sign allotted to it; it has also a signification in conjunc- 
tion with others taken two and two or three or four together. Their 
permutations and combinations can be calculated with mathematical 
accuracy, and afford thus a very large margin of variations. Thus the 
doctrine of chances here too is all-powerful. Out of any given combi- 
nation, some lucky stray shot tells with startling effect ; alas! for the 
weakness of human nature ; there is first a wavering, then a confirma- 
tion, and at length the individual emergesa believer. It is not acknow- 
ledged perhaps, that would be too great a confession of weakness ; 
there is simply an acquiescence. It is enough. Who can fathom the 
hidden mysteries of mind ? 
Onomancy, or divination by an egg, is a very recondite affair, and 
can only be acquired by much practice and experience, gained some- 
what after the fashion that maiden aunts look, with prying curiosity, 
into assortments of tea-leaves on the sides of the cup, at the matutinal, 
or it may be, at the evening meal. The art is, no doubt, of great 
antiquity, for eggs have been eggs all the world over, so far as we 
know, ever since the first pair of fowls was named by our primeval 
progenitor. All that is necessary is a glass of water and the divining 
egg, the shell of which is broken, and the white is then allowed to. 
drop gently on the surface of the water, and according as it assumes 
various and fantastic forms, so will the skilful in the art detect the 
coming fortune of the individual who pays for the information. This 
payment is, no doubt, a vulgar notion, but it has the significance of 
fact, for though divination may be aérial, to be effective it requires the 
specific essence of the oil of palms. Palms, cards, eggs, mysterious 
agents in sublunary aflairs, we salute you! You gipsy ruler of the 
earth, as you imagine, by the power of divination, why, may we ask, 
“‘Liest thou in smoky cribs, 


Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
And hushed with buzzing nightflies as they slumber,” 


when you have such means and appliances to boot, to raise yourself to 
state and station? Alas! the power is not in you. Man lends him- 
self to the deceit. Rolling in wealth, he would have more ; revelling 
in the good things of this life, he is not content. He would scan the 


dark future, for which ignobly paying, he sinks at once to the level of 
the agent he employs. 
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The Highlands of Wenetia. 
IN TWO PARTS. 


—— 


Part II. 


Many charming excursions may be made among the lower Venetian 
Alps; numerous roads, skirting the vast plain from east to west, 
lie within the range of the cooling breeze which haunts the moun- 
tain pathway. The road between Schio and Bassano is one of these, 
and may vie with the famed Cornice between Spezzia and Genoa 
in its combination of Alpine grandeur with Italian fruitfulness and 
an Italian sky. 

Between Recoaro and Schio (a distance of six miles) there is no 
direct communication, except by mule or donkey over a rough and 
tangled pathway, which now creeps up the face of a steep and rocky 
mountain ; now ascends the edge of a wild ravine, and anon winds 
zigzag down again into the shady pine-wood, to follow the bed of 
the dried-up torrent. Flowers enliven the mountain foliage, and 
beautiful lizards of every shade of green dart rapidly from their 
basking-places, on either side the path, into the rocky crevices 
overhead. But there is a notable absence of birds; occasionally one 
hears the chirp of a linnet or the plaintive warble of a bullfinch, 
and sometimes the whistling melody of a blackbird; but such 
melodies are few and far between, and except the nightingales 
(which, during the months of June and July, are often so noisy in 
their concert-choruses as to obtvwde upon the ear)—and the cry of 
the quail—there is both a vistble and an audible absence of small 
birds and songsters throughout Northern Italy. Yet for this scarcity 
of the feathered tribe it is difficult to account, as at certain periods 
of the year—late in autumn and in early spring—the whole district 
between Recoaro and Schio is a vast decoy for finches, sparrows, 
larks, beccafighi, starlings, blackbirds, and thrushes, which are caught 
in vast quantities and sent down to the cities of the plain. Of 
these, the Beccafico* is the most highly prized by the Italians. It 
is a delicious little bird, which comes imto season when figs are 
nearly over; it is a strict vegetarian, not even eating insects, and 
after the breeding season is over it feeds and fattens upon figs— 


* Beecafico (Silvia Hyppolitus), the Ficedula of the Latins (erroneously described 
by Bechstein as the Sylvia Hortensis), is a bird of the family Sylviadw, genus Mota- 
cilla. It is sly and recluse in its habits. Like the nightingale, the figpecker is 
migratory, arriving in Italy in April to depart in September, and also, like the Queen 
of Night, it warbles its varied and mellow notes long after sunset. 
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hence its name “ figpecker.” The sparrow and the finch, which are 
about the same size, are often sold for the beccafico, but, when roasted, 
they can be at once detected, as they lack the richness of flavour 
and the peculiar turtle-green, fatty morceau which surrounds the 
extremity of the figpecker. Next in favour comes the blackbird, 
which, roasted on a spit over a slow wood-fire, and basted with 
olive oil until saturated, is a tempting dish. Sparrows are least in 
favour, and are occasionally palmed off, when plucked, for other 
species of birds. 

The decoys are spacious labyrinthal avenues, generally con- 
structed upon the summit of an elevated strip of well-wooded 
ground, and walled-in on every side to protect the preserves from 
poachers. Night is the time for operations, when from fifty to one 
hundred female decoy-birds are hung up in wicker cages within the 


. trellis-work of the avenue, whilst the half-dozen attendants are 


outside awaiting the moment when the interior is sufficiently full of 
birds to allow them to make a successful capture. When there is a 
goodly number of vésitor-lovers lured within the avenue, the network 
is rapidly drawn along over the trellis-work, and the imprisoned birds 
are at the mercy of their captors. rom four to six hauls can often 
be made during one night of autumn. The profits are considerable, 
and these decoy-avenues furnish the principal means of livelihood to 
the inhabitants of many a mountain village. 

Nearer Schio we are struck by the imposing appearance of the 
cathedral-church. Seen from a distance, it has a grand and massive 
eflect, but wpon near inspection it degenerates into a coarse brick, 
mortar, and whitewash edifice, without detail, and wanting in finish. 
Like most Lombardo-Venetian churches, it is but half-built, and the 
bare jagged side least in view is still unfaced even by plaster. We 
were most courteously conducted over the sacred edifice by the 
chubby Parroco himself. We deplored with him the fact that such a 
boldly-conceived design should remain unfaced with marble, and with 
one side absolutely bare, and asked him when its completion would be 
proceeded with. We received the usual indefinite reply: “Quando 
avremo bese,’* which might be translated into the old-fashioned 
saying: “ When our ship comes home from India.” 

Schio is a rapidly increasing, cloth-manufacturing town of about 
twelve thousand inhabitants. It has been for centuries the seat of the 
cloth trade (in a very small way), and within the last ten years large 
stone-built mills have been erected after the newest three-storeyed York- 
shire model, with steam-power, and the most perfect machinery from 
England, These mills alone give employment to about fifteen hun- 
dred hands. 

_ The Schio manufacturer is easily recognisable by those conversant 
* Bese (pronounced baysee) is the Venetian dialect for Denaro, 
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with the eut of the smaller Yorkshire or Lancashire manufacturer. He 
has a similar shabby-genteel gloss on his bran-new coat and hat, and 
the same loud patterns in waistcoat, trowsers, and watchguard, which 
are characteristic of the smaller third-class masters of the North of 
England. The whole district is rapidly improving with the growing 
prosperity of the manufacturers. The numerous and well-paid 
employés are building neat and very English-looking cottages, and 
we may expect to see a forest of chimneys gradually gather around 
the nucleus already in existence. We can picture in the future, not 
another Manchester, Leeds, or Bradford, blighted by the accumulated 
smut of ages, but a duplicate Sheffield, hemmed in by wood, moorland, 
and glen, unsurpassed by many charming tourist haunts for the 
glimpses its environs afford of the picturesque and beautiful. 

Leaving Schio, we proceed by way of Bregentz (celebrated for its 
dry wines) to Bassano. For twenty miles we have a succession of 
scenic effects, abounding in bold and striking contrasts, in picturesque 
foreground accessories, and in dazzling bird’s-eye views, down into 
the dim and hazy expanse of the unbroken prairie-like campagna. 

Bassano is a quaint castellated old town, divided by the fast- 
flowing Brenta, which is crossed by a long and wonderfully massive 
roofed wooden bridge. The historical painter, Giacomo de Ponté, 
(born 1510, died 1592,) surnamed Bassano, lived and died here. He 
is chiefly celebrated for his portraits of Tasso and Ariosto, and of some 
of the doges of Venice. His best historico-religious works are pre- 
served in the churches and the Picture Gallery of his native town, 
and in the Justice Hall of Vicenza. 

We stay for the night at the small, clean, and thoroughly national 
Albergo, which claims St. Antonio as its protecting saint and patron. 
In the cool of the early morning we start for an appetizing walk up 
the vale of the Brenta to the beautiful mineral well of Santo Georgio, 
distant two miles from our Albergo. This well is the only sulphuretted 
hydrogen spring in Italy which can vie in nastiness with its sister- 
fount at Harrogate. It is more overpowering, and doubtless stronger 
in its effects than its English rival, but, strange to say, it bubbles up 
by the side of a bromo-iodine spring, which has totally different 
properties, and which, for medical purposes, is the more valuable of 
the two. Ophthalmia and weakness of the eye-nerves are said to be 
peculiarly benefited by the external and internal use of this water. 
~~. Proceeding three miles further up the valley of the Brenta, along 
the side of that trout-haunted stream, and then by the post-road lead- 
ing to Borgo Valsugano and the Tyrol, we visit the famous Cavern 
of Oliéro. The strata of the detached mountain, pierced by the 
grotto, is pure marble, of similar quality to that of Carrara, but 
inferior to the latter (in the writer’s opinion) as regards the purity, 
delicacy, and transparency of its veins. However, its greater opacity 
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is rather an advantage than otherwise for massive and colossal group- 
ings, and for pedestals and tombstone ornamentation. Through the 
cavern rushes an icy-cold stream, which finds its source within the 
unexplored depths of the interior. Stalactites and stalagmites abound, 
and semi-detached semi-transparent columns add to the general effect 
by their luminosity, when the cavern is lit up with flambeaux. In 
extent, and in varied interest, the Grotto of Oliéro is, however, inferior 
to the Derbyshire caverns, and it is far from safe to penetrate to its 
furthest limits, as it abounds in fissures and unfathomable pools, over 
which the explorer must leap or stride. The marble is as yet un- 
quarried, owing to the hitherto hopeless state of all commercial matters 
in Venetia. 

Returning to Bassano by a different route, we climb the steep slope 
up to its half-ruined castle (a residence of the ex-Duke of Modena), to 
observe the thickly-scattered cannon-balls which still lie half-hidden in 
the brick and plaster walls. These balls are witnesses to the fierce 
struggle between the French, under Buonaparte, and the Tyrolean 
troops who fought for Austria half a century ago. Not only the 
castle, but many of the houses skirting the river, bear evidence of the 
terrible siege. There are still to be met with withered veterans who, 
as non-combatants, remember those days, and who can point out the 
ground where the French cannon took up position, and where the 
Buonapartists were encamped. 

And now, after a second night’s repose under St. Antonio's special 
protection, we will make an excursion in our old friend the timonella 
to the mineral baths of Levico, through the beautiful and wild pass of 
the Valsugano. The road winds along the valley by the side of the 
Brenta, which soon becomes a diminutive mountain-stream, and we 
pass tiny whitewashed homesteads, and thriving plantations of tobacco. 
A very few miles bring us to the confines of the Italian Tyrol, and 
within the influence of the chilling atmosphere which surrounds the 
Tyrolean glaciers. The nights become chilly, the air more invigorating, 
and the peasants we meet are more robust and athletic than those we 
see even at Bassano. The flaxen hair of the German mingles with 
the North Italian’s browner blonde, in the motley groups upon every 
village piazzetta. 

The waggoner with his team of noble mules comes singing along in 
true Tyrolean style. The mountain melodies are remarkable for the 
number of falsettos introduced, which resound like echoes at the end 
of each line; another striking peculiarity in Tyrolean glee-singing is 
that whilst the women outvoice the men in basso, some of the men 
sing contralto, and lead in the most delicate and difficult parts. 

Levico is eight hours’ easy drive from Bassano, and has a very 
different appearance to Recoaro. The inns and bathing establish- 
ments are scantily furnished and uninviting, and the whole aspect of 
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the country in the immediate vicinity is bleak and treeless, but the air 
is bracing and extremely pure, and the medicinal properties of the 
waters are highly valued in rheumatism, liver complaint, and con- 
sumptive disorders. The waters are both warm and cold, they are 
ferruginous and sulphurous, and one spring at least is of the nature of 
Harrogate water, but much weaker. 

The language spoken in the Borgo Val Sugano is a miserable patois 
of mixed German and Italian, whilst the sympathies, political and 
social, of the country people denote the ascendancy of the German 
element. 

In a village, deep in a neighbouring ravine, the village riflemen had 
(and probably still have) a target, painted and shaped like an old 
woman, in the centre of which was a heart bearing the inscription, in 
German, “If the devil had his own, he would soon be joined by Lord 
Palmerston!"* It is a fact that the statesman who served his country 
so well and so bravely, was as unpopular in Austria and the Tyrol 
during the last ten years of his lifetime, as he was popular in Italy. 

The Italian Tyrol will always remain more German than Italian, 
and we trust that the Italians will rest contented with the acquisition 
of what constitutes their /egitimate fatherland, and that they will not 
now, or at any future time, seek to Italianize a brave and contented 
peasantry who are loyal to their imperial master, in order to benefit 
the noisy patriots of Trent, Roveredo, and Pergine, a mongrel breed, 
who care less for patriotism than for the commercial advantages they 
hope to reap from a change in the governing power. 

Retracing our steps southward, our destination will be Possagno, the 
birthplace of Canova, which lies thirteen miles eastward of Bassano, on 
the road, through Feltré and Belluno, to the wild and savage district 
of Cadoré. 

Antonio Canova was born at Possagno on the Ist of November, 
1757. He founded a new and highly important school of sculpture, 
in which true artistic feeling and poetical licence in detail is not only 
inculcated but enforced, as equally necessary in the sister arts of 
Sculpture and of Painting. Born a shepherd, Canova first practised 
his boyish designing powers in modelling oxen, sheep, and lions, in 
butter. Favoured by fortune, he became the object of the discriminating 
patronage of the Signori Falieri (father and son), who sent him to a 
sculptor in Bassano, where he mastered the mechanical rudiments of 
his art. His career from that time was a steady and successful 
one ; but in the midst of flattery, patronage, and power, he never 
forgot the mountain-side where he was born and nurtured by wise and 
judicious friends. 

He returned to Possagno in the prime of life, and spent several 
years in his studio in the village, and when he died (in Venice, in 


* We speak now of what we saw in the autumn of 1861. 
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1822) he desired to be buried in his native place, and made arrange- 
ments that copies of his works should be preserved in the studio 
which once was his. 

His ashes lie in the mausoleum erected to his memory ; the temple 
(consecrated as a church) is a square building, with a dome in the 
centre, built on the slope of a hill. It is approached from the village 
by a long flight of steps, and presents on every side an imposing and 
chastely classic appearance. The effect is increased by a tiny white 
church—centuries old—which stands much higher up the hill-side 
than the temple of Canova. 

This church is dedicated to St. Rocco, who is supposed to have 
power over the plague, the cholera, and hydrophobia. The way to it 
is a steep continuation of the flight of steps which leads from the 
village up to the mausoleum ; the steps are discontinued, and diagonal 
ridges, formed of rough gravel and stones, serve as an admirable sub- 
stitute. Along one side of the path a row of beautiful cypresses (none 
less than one hundred feet in height) stretches in an unbroken line ; 
on the other side fourteen pilgrim stations dot the way upwards. At 
regular intervals between the temple of Canova and the church of 
St. Rocco itself, we find these little shrines, numbered one to fourteen 
consecutively, within which rude pictures are placed, illustrative of 
incidents of the black death, the more recent cholera, and cases of 
mysterious illness not to be attributed to ordinary types of disease. 

When cholera, or any similar disease prevails, people flock from far 
and near to propitiate St. Rocco by praying at these little shrines. 
Barefooted they ascend from one to the other, kneeling at each to say 
a paternoster, and to kiss devoutly the pictures which have been so 
often caressed, that now they are almost indistinguishable, obliterated 
by kisses and raindrops combined. 

Outside the temple of Canova, a row of splendid columns orna- 
ments the beautifully kept terrace; these pillars were chiselled out of 
marble blocks, excavated especially from the cave-mount of Oliéro, 
which we have already described. Canova’s tomb, of Carrara marble, 
is his own handiwork ; it was originally designed and executed for 
one of his noble patrons, but being ultimately rejected, he reserved 
it for his brother the bishop, end for himself. His bust, and that of 
his mitred brother, are placed on either side the tomb. 

In the village at the foot of the hill of St. Rocco, the house and 
studio which Canova occupied have been converted into a spacious 
museum. In it are collected plaster-of-paris copies of all his best 
works which are not represented by the original models. One of 
Canova’s best and earliest works may there be seen, the group of 
Deedalus and Icarus; it is of natural size, and brought the young 
sculptor into universal favour. A standing group of Cupid and 
Psyche was one of his most exquisite conceptions; and the colossal 
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group of Theseus killing the Minotaur was enough to establish any 
sculptor’s fame. We can study also in the Possagnian collection, the 
Venus rising from the bath, and a Washington of colossal size in a 
sitting pose, with many others of his best efforts. 

But perhaps the most fascinating feature of the house, and the 
most touching memento of the great sculptor’s true character and 
genius, is the little collection of water-colour paintings, which are 
contained in three rooms to the back of the dwelling-house, and which 
must be especially asked for, as they are not shown to strangers. 
Although Canova was not a painter, and never could have been a 
correct designer, yet his water-colour drawings are interesting, and we 
can read the romance of his life in the likenesses of those whom he 
loved and pourtrayed ; we can judge of his friends and associates by 
studying well the portraits he has left behind him; whilst we can 
appreciate the modesty, as well as the sterling excellence of his 
character by the universal testimony in his favour from those, or the 
descendants of those, amongst whom he lived. 

His many virtues, and even his eccentricities, were transmitted to 
his illustrious pupil, the late John Gibson, R.A. Master and pupil 
were alike geniuses of the highest order; but Canova was the more 
refined of the two. 

Our route from Possagno skirts the undulating base of the Vicentine 
Alps as far as the picturesque village of Assolo, near to which the 
Austrian “army of occupation ” has had its summer camping-ground. 
At the foot of the last gentle descent lies the old Roman wall-encircled 
town of Castel Franco, the birthplace of Georgio Barbarelli (sur- 
named Giorgione), who was born in 1477, and died in 1511, one of 
the most original in that bright constellation of genius known as 
the Venetian school. 

We have now again reached the level plain, with its straight, 
Roman roads, its richly-coloured hedgerows, and its interminable vista 
of luxuriant cornland, and vine-festooned homesteads. A stretch of 
eighteen miles on the devel, in a direction east-south-east from Castel 
Franco, will bring us again to the Euganean hills, near to Teolo, 
(celebrated for its successful culture of the silkworm), which is 
perched upon the summit of the most northern spur of the Euganean 
range. 

The ascent from the plain up to the little town is unique in road- 
engineering upon a tiny scale. It might have been executed as a 
working model for the stupendous and wonderful “ iron road” across 
the Semmering (between Gratz and Vienna). The gradients are so 
arranged that each curve of the road overlaps the one below it, whilst 
each turn or sweep discloses a fresh prospect to the view. At one 
spot we halt to overlook the grand expanse of campagna forming the 
Venetian plain; around us is solitude; behind us are bleak and sun- 
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burnt rocks; below, a steep descent (half rock débris, half terraced 
vine-rows) ; whilst the prairie-like expanse reposes at our feet, bathed 
in a sea of mist. 

There are points of view near Teolo from whence it is very impres- 
sive, at early dawn and at sunset, to watch the quick twilight break 
into day, or fade into night, among the glistening crags and snow- 
crowned pinnacles of the far-off Alpine range. Stationed at such a 
point as we describe, at the summit of the Teolian mount, we can see 
over the first Tyrolo-Italian chain, into the very heart of the huge 
snow-clad range, where the kingly Ortler Spitz rivals Monte Rosa and 
Mont Blane in height, in inaccessibleness, and in majesty. Upon 
an autumnal night, when the stars shine brightly, and the low-lying 
Ursa Major canopies the distant line of Alp-peaks ; when the shect 
lightning, attracted by the spiral-steepled churches on the plain, flits 
through the air, and the constellations of twinkling lights spread over 
the dark foreground and middle distance denote the Jocality of many 
a thickly populated village; when the whirl of the bats, and the 
amorous chirping of the tree-frog, are the only sounds which strike the 
ear ; the scene is full of enjoyment and suggestion. 

The neighbourhood of the Euganean hills is classic ground, sacred 
to the loves of Laura and Petrarch. At Arqua, seven miles to the 
south of Teolo, the second poet of Italy (nat. 1304, ob. 1374) died. 
The house is still preserved where Petrarch spent the last four 
years of his studious existence ; his reputation rests upon the Canzoni, 
which his all-absorbing passion for Laura prompted his genius to 
create. He was in holy orders, and had the reputation of being pre- 
eminently “ pious,” so we may presume that it was platonic love which 
inspired his exquisite verse. 

The house, as it now exists, is small, dreary, and unpicturesque ; 
it is, in fact, the least inviting habitation in the village of Arqua; and 
the only remaining relics of the poet and his charmer are his desk, his 
chair, and his cat, shrivelled and weird, but embalmed, and boxed into 
a crevice over the doorway leading into the little cell where the old 
man died ; also some quaint, half-obliterated fresco illustrations of his 
sonnets, on the walls of another room. His tomb is in the piazzetta 
of the town, near the church, and is an ungainly and rude sarcophagus, 
little in keeping with the stern and correct taste of him whose ashes 
repose within it. 

We have said that the house is mean, and the tomb ungainly ; but 
the halo of genius surrounds the village, and the little Camera da 
morte awakens an interest in the thoughtful visitor, which few of the 
most gorgeous palaces in Italy’s fair cities can call forth. Alfieri has 
scrawled his autograph in verse upon the wall of that little chamber, 
and our own Byron has written his name side by side with that of the 
restless and genius-gifted Italian. Like Byron, the whole life of 
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Alfieri was moulded by passion; but, unlike Byron, one woman alone 
was his guiding star. A mad attachment for a lady he married after 
the death of her husband, was the incentive to Alfieri’s genius, just 
as Laura’s love and sympathy were the prompters of Petrarch’s lyre. 
He strove for many years to acquire distinction as a poet and 
dramatist, and he succeeded, not only in winning the lady herself, but 
in reaching that pinnacle of fame upon which his works still stand. 

The neighbourhood of the Euganean hills acquired an unenviable 
notoriety about the years 1840 to 1848, when the district was 
infested with assassins. Each wine-house and village inn was a 
rendezvous for the leaders. It is computed that there were several 
thousands of apparently respectable persons, who were passive parti- 
cipators in the deeds of blood which were of every-day occurrence 
previous to the state of siege proclaimed in 1848. During that reign 
of martial law, the whole network of murder-devices was broken up. 
Hundreds of citizens—priests, farmers, lawyers, tradesmen, landed 
proprietors, and women—were tried by special military commissions 
appointed for that purpose, and shot in detachments of ten to 
thirty, by order of the Commandatort (Austrian and Revolutionary 
alike), who happened to be uppermost during that year of revolt, 
after which poor Venetia first tasted the full rigour of Austrian 
discipline. The neighbourhood of Arqua, and the ten miles which 
intervene between that distretto and the larger commune of Este, was 
one vast den of robber-conspirators. Este itself suffered so much 
that the rich inhabitants fled from the neighbourhood in sheer terror, 
and no one would purchase land or houses but those who were members 
of the band. 

Este is a beautiful little town, perched upon the extreme southern 
edge of the Euganean hills; it is interesting alike to the antiquary, 
the artist, and the historian. The now ruined castle was once the 
- baronial residence of the ancestors of our own royal family. The 

Casa d’Este has played an important part in Europe’ s history during 
the last five centuries. 

To an Englishman, learned in the romance of the House of Bruns- 
wick, and its connection with the feudal lords of Ferrara, who has 
interested himself in the strifes between the Guelphs and the Ghibel- 
lines, the local traditions still extant in the neighbourhood of Este 
would furnish matter for careful and valuable study. We incline, 
however, to let the past sink into oblivion, as we stand upon the grey 
old watch-tower, within the crumbling battlements, and attempt to 
realize the joyful fact that the old heritage of our ancestral kings is 
at last part of the Italian fatherland ; and that the sluggish, silent 
Po, which stretches away to the southward, will no longer be left to 
its own solitude, no longer be patrolled by the Austrian Financiere, 
and the Guardia della Policia as in days gone by, but will become 
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a great artery of commerce, alive with steam-craft, and stately barges 
laden with the corn and wine, the silk and rice, of Lombardy’s fruitful 
plain. 

Let us join in a parting flask of val wolicello wine before we bid 
adieu to the Euganean hills (the most southern of the Venetian high- 
lands) to book our places by the corso celere on the newly-opened 
Strada ferrata, between Este and Padua, for Venice—that beautiful 
“City of the Sea,” so long disconsolate and in mourning, but now 
destined, we trust, for a bright and joyous future. 


Will not every Teader respond to our heartfelt toast, “ Hvviva Italia 
unita ?” 


Henry Ecroyp. 








Bertie Griffiths, 
A SKETCH. 


By tHe Autor or “ Arcuie LOvVELL.” ; 


Carter I. 


“Kitten, at Konigegratz, on the third instant, the Honourable Bertie 
Griffiths.” 

It was in the Wiesbaden Kur-Saal, about three years before I read 
this announcement of his death in the papers, that I first saw poor 
Bertie: a man evidently and openly at odds with fortune, shabbily- 
dressed, downcast, solitary ; always taking his seat at one particular 
corner of the table—always, as far as my first experience went, losing, 
and never, by look or gesture, betraying anything save the most stony 
and absolute indifference to his losses. There were plenty of men of 
much the same stamp as himself to be seen in those rooms ; and Bertie, 
with his threadbare coat and ill-luck and impassive manner, never 
interested me more than the rest until a certain summer night—a 
summer night stealing in fair and soft upon haggard faces, upon 
trembling hands, through the closed shutters of the Kur-Saal windows 
—when the following incident occurred : 

A mere lad—a London clerk or shopboy he looked like—had been 
seduced, probably for the first time in his life, into playing; first 
florins, then gold, and had ended by losing all he possessed—how 
much I don’t know, perhaps about ten or fifteen pounds. When he 
saw the full extent of his ruin, the lad’s grief, his horror, simply 
overcame him, and he burst into a sudden hysterical fit of sobbing. 

“ Rouge gagne,” cried the croupiers, staring apathetically at him for 
a second or two. “ Messiewrs, faites votre jeu.” 

The players, one and all, went on stolidly with their own calcula- 
tions ; I myself fell to speculating upon the young fellow’s future life ; 
wondering whether this would prove its turning-point either for good 
or evil; compromising with certain promptings of conscience by 
deciding philosophically that the best thing that could happen to any 
boy was to lose, as this one had done, on the earliest occasion when he 
should seek to extract pleasure from the unwholesome stimulus of the 
tapis vert. 

And Griffiths ?—for the first time, certainly, since I had seen him 
at the tables—Griffiths had won. A heap of gold—not a very large 
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sum, but a good deal for a man wearing such a coat as he did !—was 
lying before him on the table when the boy’s sob broke upon the dead 
silence cf the room; and then (I speak sober truth, but I respect any 
reader for his incredulity)—then, without a moment’s hesitation, he 
pushed over a portion of his, winnings—ten or twelve louis-d’or 
perhaps—to the lad’s side. 

“ Not from compassion—not from any one out of the whole stock of 
Christian virtues,” he protested, when, some days later, I chanced to 
speak to him of his Sultan-like piece of generosity. ‘“ Nothing higher 
than the superstition that ’tis lucky occasionally to be generous guided 
me, and probably if I had known that the fellow meant to pocket the 
gift, and walk away with it as he did, I would not have made it at all. 
I just pushed the money over to him to stake with. If he had gone 
on, and won, I should have asked him for every kreuzer of it back 
again!’ And so on. 

No man I ever knew disliked more thoroughly than Griffiths did to 
be accredited with anything approaching to weakness or softer emotion. 
He was far above the vulgarity of affecting vice, but he invariably 
scouted the slightest pretension to virtue with the most unaffected 
good faith. You saw that he did not wish you to think him one whit 
better, as he would never appear one whit less poor and broken-down, 
than he really was: and I think in this very indifference—indifference 
born half of pride, half of real rugged honesty—lay one of the greatest 
charms in poor Bertie’s wayward character. 

His luck did not forsake him during the remainder of that night, 
and something more akin to excitement than I had before seen in him 
glowed on his pale face as he stood buttoning up his gold in the breast- 
pocket of his shabby overcoat before leaving the Kur-Saal. Losing, I 
imagine, hid become so habitual to him, in every transaction of his life, 
as to have lost its savour. To win afforded him at least an emotion : 
that brief self-forgetfulness for which men of his stamp crave almost 
with passion! His eccentric piece of generosity, and something in 
that new expression that I had seen upon his face, set me thinking of 
him, with a heightened and curious interest; and as I was walking 
back, an hour or two later, to my hotel, I had just resolved that I 
would, if opportunity offered, seek to make my friendless countryman’s 
acquaintance, when an abrupt turn in the lime avenue that leads from 
the Kur-Saal gardens towards the town brought me full and unexpect- 
edly upon the unconscious object of my thoughts. 

At this moment I see poor Bertie in my thoughts just as I saw him 
in the wan and trembling twilight of the young June morning! I 
don't know that I ever saw a face that more thoroughly took your 
interest by storm than his. As I came up he was lying outstretched 
upon one of the benches under the trees, engaged in a twofold occupa- 
tion, reading, and smoking a very short, very black pipe, and I had 
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time to watch him narrowly. He was quite a young man still—one or 
two-and-thirty at most; with a marble-white complexion, melancholy 
dark eyes, and chesnut beard and hair. That he was a man of gentle 
birth, you could not look at him and doubt. The unconscious ease 
with which he wore his shabby coat, the clear-cut features, the delicate 
though firm and sinuous hand, all bore the unmistakable brand of good 
blood, however lost the fortunes of him in whose veins it ran. Looking 
at his face in that soft light, 1 remember thinking how like it was to 
the face of the principal figure in Titian’s picture of the “ Tribute 
Money,” which I had stood before in Dresden about a fortnight ago—a 
face in which human intelligence, human beauty, were developed to 
the utmost, but on which no mean or sordid human passion had place. 

I often thought of that picture afterwards when I looked at Bertie’s 
face in repose. 

I had never had an opportunity of speaking to him yet—for 
Griffiths shrank morbidly from any chance of becoming known to 
his own countrymen—but at this moment when I happened to come 
upon him there was an expression by many shades less distant than 
usual on his face, and so, without waiting to consider how he might 
receive me, I walked up and made the request, which in all Germany 
one may make unchallenged to a common soldier or a Grand Duke 
alike, of a light. 

He stared full in my face for a moment or two without taking 
his pipe from his mouth, not with a supercilious stare exactly— 
that does not express the peculiar expression of Bertie’s eyes—but 
with a lock at once proud, shy, distrustful. I knew that he was 
taking every inch of my moral measure as I stood there before 
him, that he thoroughly fathomed my intention in addressing him, 
that in all probability he was going to answer my demand by an 
impertinence! The sight of his threadbare coat—so fearfully thread- 
bare now that I saw it close—made me feel with something very 
like shame that I had no right to intrude upon him; and, feeling 
this, and while he still continued to look at me in silence, I half 
turned to go, saluting him slightly as one would salute a foreigner 
as I did so. 

Bertie took his pipe from between his lips, laid it and his book upon 
the bench beside him, drew forth a match-case from his pocket (jingling 
his new-won louis-d’or considerably at the same time), and presented 
it to me. His study of me, I suppose, had ended in my favour, for as 
he did this he made some common-place remark, in no unfriendly 
voice, upon the fineness of the morning. 

“Yes, this is the best time of the whole day to see Wiesbaden,” I 
auswered, taking, as a gesture of the poor fellow’s seemed to invite me 
io do, the other end of the bench: ‘“ when the night-birds are cleared 
out and the early morning ones ave not yet astir. But,” I added, “I 
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wonder you find your brain clear enough to read after all the gas and 
heat and excitement of the night.” 

“T don’t care much about sleep at any time,” he answered carelessly, 
“and seldom feel the want of it. I am clearer now than I shall be 
when I have gone through my pretence of sleep at midday. Gas 
and heat don’t affect me—excitement I never feel. Besides,” he went 
on, “ I know the book I am reading by heart, so it does not require 
any great strain of mind to follow its meaning.” 

I took the volume in my hand ; it was a copy of Shelley—very old . 
and worn I recollect—and opened it at that passage in the “ Pro- 
metheus Unbound,” where disdain, revenge, despair, have all died out 


in the chained god’s heart, leaving only a contemptuous pity for those 
who chained him, and he cries out : 


“‘T hate no more 
As then—'ere misery made me wise.” 


Was there anything in that fable of impotent agony akin to the stoic 
indifference of the marble face at my side? I hazarded some stereo- 
typed criticism upon Shelley’s treatment of the subject with a view to 
sounding my companion’s opinions. 

“The poem is a fine one,” he remarked coldly. “All that Shelley 
writes must be fine, as far as mere poetry goes. The doctrines he 
would advance have, I suspect, about as much truth in them as those 
he would deny. Men will never regenerate themselves any more than 
they can be regenerated by another. Regenerated—what 7s regenera- 
tion? Shelley was as hot and as wrong-headed as any sectarian who 
ever lived—only over a religion of his own making.” 

Bertie took his pipe from his mouth, gazed intently up at the faint 
daybreak above his head, then, and just as I expected he was going 
to say something awfully incorrect in theology, he remarked: “Do you , 
know, it really would be much better to remain here for the next hour 
or two than to go back to the suffocating heat and sulphur-fumes of 
the town? I wonder whether it would be possible to get some brandy 
and water from one of the hotels, or—or a petit verre of brandy alone 
would do.” 

Now I knew enough of the kind of man I was talking to to feel 
sure that if he wanted brandy and did not have it, he would, before very 
long, become moodily silent and miserable: while, if his accustomed 
quantity, whatever that might be, could be got for him, he would pro- 
bably at this hour in the morning become as frank and communicative 
as a schoolboy. If he would wait here for a few minutes, I answered, 
I could go through the side-entrance of the Vier Jahreszeiten and order 
some brandy to be brought out to us here at once. A waiter always 
got up in time for the arrival of the early train from Frankfort, and 
was accustomed—I added this from a feeling of delicacy—to get me 
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come in. 

“All right,” returned Griffiths, quietly. I need not have troubled 
myself on his account—there was nothing unusual in his requiring 
brandy at any hour of the night or of the day: “All right, only I’m — 
sorry that you should have so much trouble. The people of the Rose 
where I lodge wouldn’t open their buffet after midnight if one wanted 
wine for a penitent in eatremis, or I would go myself.” 

IT had not much difficulty in getting what I wanted, the waiter on 
duty for the night being the ober Kellner, madame’s prime minister, 
and so invested with the highest keys of office—those of the cellar. 
Monsieur desired the refreshment of a little cognac and a cigar water 
den Linden? Nothing more delightful in these early summer mornings. 
Many distinguished visitors at their house had on various occasions 
displayed precisely the same matutinal and simple tastes as monsieur. 
And so the matter was settled. 

Griffiths was the most thoroughly engrossing companion I ever 
met with. When he had smoked another pipe and taken two or three 
glasses of brandy (I say “ glasses” advisedly; the ober Kellner had 
given us wine-glasses, not petits verres, and Bertie, oblivious of water, 
drank his cognac much as virtuous men drink sherry), he thawed tho- 
roughly, and it was not until the invalids were beginning to issue 
forth from the different lodging-houses that we rose and walked away 
together in the direction of the town. 

When we came to the point at which our paths separated, I offered, 
as a matter of course, to shake hands with my new acquaintance as I 
bade him good morning. Was he too proud, too humble, too suspicious, 
to advance so quickly into intimacy? What was it that made him 
draw coldly aside, then pass on without the slightest recognition of 
the hand I had held out to him? Poor fellow, I know now; but 
during all the space of our brief friendship—yes, up to the last sorry 
hour in which he bade me adieu—I continued to remark and wonder 
over this peculiarity in Bertie Griffiths. He never would shake my 
hand; never at meeting or parting would give me any other saluta- 
tion than the short ‘Good day” and scarcely perceptible nod with 
which, on this first morning of our acquaintance, he walked away 
from my side. 

I know now! Now that the hand has stiffened beyond possibility 
of wrong-doing—the heart, with all its contrition and with all its 
guilt, found rest at last. 


VOL. XIX. 
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Cuapter II. 


His acquaintance with myself seemed to bring Griffiths into more 
friendly relations with the world at large. His luck at the tables 
improved ; he dressed somewhat better ; gradually got to appear more 
by daylight; finally, little by little, was drawn on into occasionally 
joining the society of the other English people then in Wiesbaden. 

There were a good many young and pretty girls in this society, 
few of whom, I think, would have been averse to Bertie’s handsome 
face, or to Bertie’s attentions, would he have profferred them. But 
from the first day on which I succeeded in bringing him among ladies 
at all, one pair of little white hands held him in absolute possession ; 
and Bertie was a great deal too passive, a great deal too really 
indifferent, perhaps, to attempt to struggle from their grasp. 

“Mrs. Gardiner saves me trouble, and keeps me out of mischief,” he 
remarked, when one day I ventured to give him some friendly warn- 
ings on the subject of his growing intimacy with her. “ With a 
younger, more inexperienced woman, I should probably have a vast 
deal of trouble in finding anything to say, or, which would be worse, 
run the risk of some serious folly. Now, Mrs. Gardiner has really a 
great deal to talk about, and can take care of herself, and of me too, 
and that is just what suits me. You need be under no fear. I have 
never committed any absurdity of this kind since I was a boy.” 

Mrs. Gardiner was a very small, very fair woman of about five-and- 
thirty ; a woman who, if she had been born a Parisian, might have 
had the reputation of beauty still, and who, even with provincial dress 
and inartistic restoration of the ravages of time, was not without 
charm of person and manner. From the first hour in which I saw 
her smiling up into Bertie’s face, I had a singularly strong conviction 
that she would work him mischief before she had finished with him. 
She belonged so precisely to that blonde, thin-lipped, pale-eyed class 
of women to whom French novelists are prone to give the title of 
“ femme-ange,” and whom unhappy experience has brought my own 
mind to connect with a directly opposite nomenclature! I read of 
cruelty of cunning, of a whole host of the worst feline feminine vices, 
on her demure rose-and-white face; yes, from the morning when I 
first watched her as she led the choir in the organ-loft of the little 
English chapel: and as soon as I found Bertie would bear to be 
reasoned with about her, I unhesitatingly gave him fullest benefit of 
my opinion. The result was—much what the result of all advice with 
regard to such matters has been for the last six thousand years at 
least. He listened to me attentively; told me that my insight into 
character did my judgment great credit; that he thought very much 
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as I did on every point concerning Mrs. Gardiner ; and—grew daily 
more and more devoted to Mrs. Gardiner’s society ! 

Of regard, of even a pretence at sentiment, there was, I am certain, 
none upon either side; but upon Mrs. Gardiner’s there was plenty of 
the feeling which outweighs every other in women of her type— 
vanity. Griffiths was, beyond question, the handsomest Englishman 
in Wiesbaden, and she was intensely flattered by his attention to her- 
self. She was not one of the women who aspire after counting ugly 
dukes and sexagenarian millionaires in their train. What she craved 
for was that the crowd, strangers, or those who knew her name alike 
should turn and say: ‘“‘ Who is that handsome man so devoted to the 
pretty woman beside whom he walks?” and just up to this point was 
Bertie all that she desired. His broken fortunes, his tarnished name, 
took nothing from the personal charm of the man by whose side she 
lingered, and beneath whose eyes her own sank (with not unversed 
consciousness) every evening of her life in those dim-lighted Kur-Saal 
gardens! And, precisely because her regard for him was—what it 
was—I knew that her hour of awakening would be a bad one for 
Bertie. A woman who has really loved a man, may, on occasion, bid 
him good-bye, without attempting to give him a mortal wound at 
parting: a coquette who has been only vain of his allegiance to her- 
self, never. 

There was a grand ball one Saturday night, at the Kur-Saal, a grander 
’ ball than the usual weekly reunion, given in honour of the arrival of 
a Russian princess, nearly allied to the Duke of Nassau; and to this 
ball Bertie suffered himself to be taken by Mrs. Gardiner. Balls were 
not at all in Bertie’s way, generally. It bored him to dance, himself: 
it bored him to look on at the dancing of others; but I suppose he 
was at a point now where it was difficult for him to refuse any request 
that Mrs. Gardiner’s vanity thought fit to impose upon him. At all 
events he went. It would have been well for him that night, if he 
had stopped as usual at the red-baize door which separated the ball- 
room from the Spiel-Saal ; well if he had lost every remaining florin 
that stood between him and starvation, sooner than have met whom 
he did, have given up the small remainder of peace that was left to 
him, the liberty of his own soul, into another’s, and a woman’s hands ! 

I was late in going to the ball myself, and on entering the room, 
the first person I saw was Griffiths: Griffiths neither bored nor 
responding to the fades flatteries of Mrs. Gardiner’s eyes, but with a 
young and fresh-faced English girl leaning on his arm, and himself 
looking ten years younger and handsomer than I had ever seen him 
yet. He came up at once to where I stood, and introduced me to his 
partner, Mrs. Howden. Mrs. Howden was travelling with an uncle 
and aunt, and her acquaintance with Bertie had begun that day at the 
table d’hote of the Rose. Her party was to have proceeded to Switzer- 
02 
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land on the following Monday morning, but—this Mrs. Howden told 
me, with a glance at Bertie—but Wiesbaden really seemed to be such 
a delightful place, with so much going on, that they had altered their 
plans, and decided to remain where they were for another fortnight or 
three weeks. 

I went across the room to Mrs. Gardiner, pale through all her 
enamel as she watched Bertie and his companion, and inquired of her 
who Mrs. Howden was. 

Mrs. Howden was no one at all: the widow of a subaltern who 
died in India a few months after his marriage, leaving her with 
nothing to exist upon but her pension and the charity of an uncle of 
his—that objectionably vulgar old man who was her chaperon to- 
night. Pretty? well no—sweet-looking, decidedly sweet-looking of 
an evening; but her complexion quite gone—like all Indians, poor 
thing! and so unfortunately dressed, it was almost impossible to judge 
of her looks. So kind of Mr. Griffiths to dance with her, was it not ? 
She was quite unnoticed until he, goodnaturedly, asked her to dance 
a quadrille. 

Mr. Griffiths’ kindness lasted until the end of the evening. As he 
was putting on Ada Howden’s cloak before giving her back into her 
uncle’s charge at the Kur-Saal door, Mrs. Gardiner swept close by him, 
and if it had rested with her goodwill alone, poor Bertie’s troubles 
would then and there, I think, have been brought to a sudden close. 

I told him so as we were walking home together an hour or two 
later. “If you are going to change, let your infidelity at least be 
gradual,” I added. “That little woman would have stabbed you with 
pleasure as you stood at Mrs. Howden’s side in the doorway. She 
will do you an injury yet, unless you take the trouble to manage her.” 

Bertie laughed with his peculiar joyous laugh. “Injury! I should 
like to meet the man or woman who had the power to injure me. 
There’s this advantage at least in being on the very lowest step of all 
in the social ladder—one can fall no further. Not Mrs. Gardiner, not 
any man or woman living, can place me one inch higher or lower than 
Tam. The exact place I am to occupy in the world was decided for 
me a dozen years ago—decided for me, by my own hand, you know— 
by my own hand!” 

He had alluded before me more than once to the isolation of his 
life, the total estrangement that existed between himself and every 
member of his family in England. This was the first time that he 
had spoken definitely of himself as of an outcast, and there was some- 
thing in the blank, thorough hopelessness of his voice as he did so that 
touched me infinitely. 

“ You have a trick of talking in this way, Griffiths,” I remarked, 
after a minute’s silence, “and, on my word, I believe the state of feel- 
ing that makes you do so is a morbid one. The majority of men and 
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women are much too indifferent to each other for any of their verdicts, 
good or bad, to be absolutely final !” 

Bertie took his pipe from his lips and gazed straight away through 
the purple of the summer night for a few seconds; then he turned 
and looked steadily, just as he had looked on that first morning that I 
ever spoke to him, into my face. “ Will you answer me a question ?” 
he exclaimed, abruptly. “ Answer it honestly, boldly, as you would do 
if you were speaking to your own soul ?” 

“Tf I can, I will,” I replied; but though I spoke promptly I felt 
ill at ease. I knew, instinctively, that he was going to ask me one of 
those questions which no man does, which no man can, answer as 
though he were speaking to his own soul. 

“Tf you can! Well, you are right to give a guarded answer. 
You don’t wish to quarrel with me, and you guess enough of my his- 
tory to know that there are questions concerning it to which the only 
honest answers must be damning ones to me. Do you think, then,”— 
uncertain though the light was, I could detect that his face grew more 
ghastly white than usual at this point—“do you think, if a man had 
committed some action which, as the world decides, must sink him 
utterly and for ever from the level of his peers, there could be found a 
woman—mind I only speak of remote possibility ; I know pretty well 
the common rule of life—a woman who would take him, poor wretch ! 
as he was and marry him, and, more and more unlikely still, be gene- 
rous enough never to cast his stained name in his teeth so long as they 
both should live? Now, do you think this possible? Speak! I wish 
to hear your answer.” 

My answer, hesitatingly given, was that I had had no experience 
among very heroic or exalted human beings. The men and women I 
had known had belonged altogether to the common-place section of 
humanity, and— 

“Go on,” he interrupted me. “Spare yourself the trouble of say- 
ing all this; I am much too callous to be wounded by a few hard 
words now. Among all the women you have known you never met 
one capable of acting in the way I speak of ?” 

“ Well,” I replied, “if you force me to give an opinion, I should 
say it would depend wholly upon the nature of the act by which such 
a man had forfeited what the world calls reputation. Women do not 
philosophize, they seldom trouble themselves over-much about being 
just ; but as a rule they abide by and faithfully enforce on their sisters 
the code that men have framed for each other and for them. Look at 
K——,” I mentioned a name notorious just then in Wiesbaden. “A 
-man who betrayed the honour of his nearest friend; afterwards, and 
when it was in his power to do so, refused to make the last poor 
amends that society counts as reparation. Men did look coldly on him 
for a time, I believe; but I never heard of any woman judging him 
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with excessive harshness. He is here now, as you know, received on 
terms of intimacy by Englishwomen who are considered the very 
essence of high principle, and, which is more perhaps, of exclusiveness.” 

“ Of course,” exclaimed Griffiths, “of course. We are not philo- 
sophizing, not discussing fine questions of abstract right or wrong, but 
talking, in plain worldly language, of plain worldly facts. I speak of 
dishonour—not of such venial error as betraying the man you call 
your friend, but dishonour! If a man—a miserable lad rather—led 
on by the evil counsel of others, were in a moment of blind boyish 
cowardice to write a signature to some bill of whose very nature he 
was ignorant, and so commit himself to as much perdition as this life 
can compass, did you ever know a woman,” he went on, hoarsely, 
“ whose love would be strong enough to condone shame like that ?” 

The confession which this speech implied did not, in truth, take me 
by surprise, for Bertie had often spoken of the hopelessness of his 
seeking to regain his lost position, the impossibility of a man’s ever 
rallying from the one offence that the world’s opinion has branded as 
irrevocable ; and yet, when the actual truth came so nearly to be put 
into words, it occasioned me a chill towards the poor fellow, of which, 
even as I felt it, I could not but be ashamed. I had sought him out, 
T had forced my acquaintanceship upon him, he had never tried to 
conceal that he was an outcast from respectability ; and how fit was I 
—how fit is any untempted man—to be the judge of another (God 
knows, in all save reputation, a truer and a nobler man than himself ) 
whom cruellest fate has brought to such a pass as this ? 

“ You are silent !” he exclaimed, with bitter emphasis ; “and it is 
easy for me to know what your silence means. Remember it was of 
your own free will that men have ever seen you in my society——” 

He stopped short ; he turned half away ; in another moment he 
would, I believe, have left me, as likely as not have never spoken to me 
again. And so I held my hand out to him. Whether he would or no, 
I grasped poor Bertie’s (icily cold its touch was) in mine; then I 
spoke a few of those quick words that come so rarely from one’s lips in 
this unemotional everyday life of ours, words such as, for very certain, 
no other man has ever heard me speak since. 

“You are the only person here who would say as much,” he 
remarked presently, speaking again in his accustomed gentle, passion- 
less manner ; “but then, perhaps you act and speak professionally ? 
People who have a special interest in the study of human nature 
should be above the society of no man. As no reptile or insect can be 
too noxious for a naturalist to feel keenest interest in his habits of life, 
so no human creature can be too low in the social scale for a painter of 
character to seek to understand him—even a man who, if society had 
been logically true to its own first principles, ought at this moment to 
be a forgat, Have you ever been to Toulon or Brest ?” he asked sud- 
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denly. “I have. Iwas at Toulon a year or two ago, and took a 
special—I may say a personal—interest in noticing the condition of 
the criminals. The result I arrived at was, that for a man of the 
lowest ranks, a common housebreaker or wife-killer, ’tis not near such 
hard punishment to work on the hulks for life as it is for a gentle- 
man”—the pathos of that word as he pronounced it !—“ for a gentle- 
man to commit a felon’s act, and receive only the verdict, only live out 
the judgment of his peers. One of these two men eats, sleeps, works, 
enjoys the companionship of others like himself—is degraded, in short, 
lower than the level of an animal, without being in the slightest degree 
sensible of his degradation. The other——” 

He stopped ; he turned his face from me. The other—great heaven ! 
I knew that he was standing here at my side! the broken-down, 
ruined outcast; the refined, generous-hearted “gentleman,” who 
sought alternately in blank materialism or feverish snatches of false 
excitement, to find forgetfulness of himself and of the worse than 
chains—the ban of social excommunication under which he lived and 
moved and had his being! 

It was one of those occasions when whatever you try to say must of 
necessity fall wide of its mark; and to get away from the subject, if 
possible, without wounding him, I began to speak of Mrs. Howden. 

“Wonderfully pretty, isn’t she?” said Bertie. I never heard him 
make use of such extravagant terms in speaking of any woman before. 
“Not only possessing the mere common-place beauty of hazel eyes, red 
lips, pink and white skin, but all those nameless feminine caressing 
charms of face and manner that occasionally make one fool enough to 
believe one woman unlike all other women in the world. Is there 
honesty on that woman’s face, do you think ?” 

My answer was that Mrs. Howden had white arms, a graceful neck, 
bright hair, dark eyelashes. This much I saw. I could in no way 
speak concerning the moral qualities I had not seen. 

“Tn other words Mrs. Howden is a pretty woman, and you think 
neither better nor worse of her than of her kind.” We were just 
rert'ng at the door of the Rose as Bertie spoke. “ Well, I dare say you 
wre right—I dare say you are right. For myself, Iam superstitious, and 
the moment that woman's eyes met mine to-night, I felt that in some 
way or another she was going to be connected with my fate. I have 
won, I must tell you; before 1 I went to the ball I made a magnificent 
coup—red passed eleven times—and I take it as a good omen. What 
will you bet that you do not see me yet as a perve de faimille—a sober 
and respected member of English society ?” 

His laugh was hollower than ever as he turned and entered the 
house. I felt that it would have been safe to stake every shilling I 
had in the world against such an outside chance as his rehabilitation ! 
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Carter III. 


I xnew afterwards what infatuation it was that lured Bertie 
Griffiths on to the last crowning mistake of a life in which everything 
had been mistaken. Ada Howden was like, or he believed her like, 
the woman to whom he was to have been married when the dark 
cloud of his life fell upon him; the woman who, Bertie fondly believed, 
died of a broken heart a year after her engagement to himself was 
broken off. 

About this fidelity to death which I did not witness I can of course 
say nothing. Human creatures die of all ages and of many diseases, 
and it would be remarkable, perhaps, if no deaths ever occurred within 
such periods of love disasters as to give foundation to the popular 
superstition about dying of a broken heart. Of Ada Howden, I knew, 
simply, that she was a soft-eyed, waxen-faced Englishwoman of 
twenty-two ; strict to the core in all conventional ideas of right and 
wrong; lenient to whatever errors she had been taught in her little 
shallow school to consider as venial ; and with just romance enough in 
her nature to allow her to fall tolerably seriously in love with 
Bertie Griffiths’ handsome, pallid, melancholy face, from the first 
moment that she was introduced to him. 

Before a fortnight had passed their intimacy was looked upon as 
acknowledged by all the English people in Wiesbaden. Bertie now 
grew daily more and more expansive in his confidences to myself; and it 
was impossible for me not to see—although he never would admit it 
when I tried to question him directly—that the last desperate hope of 
the poor fellow’s life was already staked on the frail adventure of this 
woman's love. When he left her of an evening (he was actually begin- 
ning sometimes to get through the twenty-four hours without play) it 
was his habit to come to my rooms to smoke and talk over the events 
of the day, and invariably his conversation bore the same burden: Ada 
Howden’s beauty, Ada Howden’s goodness, with speculations as to the 
possibility of a man’s reclaiming himself in his own eyes, however lost 
already in the world’s esteem, if such a woman as this could be brought 
to love him and take him, guilt, remorse and all, into her pure 
keeping ! 

I listened to his dreams—the last Bertie Griffiths should ever 
dream in this world—and as I listened I came to see more and more 
what kind of heart this unhappy man’s was. How thorough, how 
simple in his belief in the goodness of others ; how athirst still for the 
better purer things of life! yes, though his last dozen years had 
been spent alternately at the tables of Baden or Homburg, and 
amidst such outcast society as the gambling capitals of Europe offer as 
the final and sole resource of ruined people. 
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Who is it says, “There are some characters capable of committing 
one great sin and of resting upon it: there are others in whom the 
first sin is necessarily and certainly followed by a series of sins?” 
Bertie belonged pre-eminently to those who fall once, and stop there. 
In spite of every assistance from without; in spite of the errors, the 
vices if you will, into which, as a castaway, he had been forced, his 
nature was uncorrupt: I firmly believe, when he died, was uncorrupt 
still. 

Many were the opinions given as to Mrs. Howden’s folly in encou- 
raging a man so broken down in fortune as Griffiths ; many the stories 
circulated—none of them as yet approaching the truth—respecting 
the real nature of the cloud which jovershadowed his past life. Of 
course all these stories were told punctually to old Mr. and Mrs. 
Howden, and by them duly repeated for their niece’s benefit; but 
Ada, like a true woman, only took Bertie’s part more resolutely for 
the efforts of friends and relations to keep them asunder. Want of 
means she thought nothing of. The scanty allowance Griffiths re- 
ceived from his family and her own small means would allow them to 
live as well together as they could live apart. How could it matter to 
her what his past history was? ll of his life that belonged-to her 
would commence from the day on which she should become his wife. 
These generous sentiments Bertie repeated to me, as little by little he 
managed indirectly to draw them forth from Ada; and, while all I 
read in them was her ignorance of the real truth, nothing could turn 
him from the belief that she was above the possibility of change ; that 
she knew his life had been an unhappy one, and was willing to take 
him so, and not make scrutiny too deep into the details of the past. 

Three weeks went by; the day was fixed for the Howdens to leave 
Wiesbaden for Switzerland ; and one morning Bertie told me that the 
time had come when he meant definitely to ask Ada Howden to marry 
him. He had no fear about her answer. All that troubled him was 
the thought of the confession that he would have to make; the doubt 
as to whether, indeed, he was bound in honour to make this confession 
at all. He asked my opinion on the subject, but I declined giving it. 
It was a position, I told him, in which a man’s own conscience alone 
could decide upon the right course for him to take. The fact was, as 
I had only too well divined, it mattered little whether Mrs. Howden 
heard the truth from Bertie’s lips or from another’s: the truth was 
coming! I had read this much already on Mrs. Gardiner’s face ; had 
read it in the tone with which she asked me if I believed there was any 
foundation for the report of the engagement between Mrs. Howden 
and Griffiths. “ Poor Mr. Griffiths—I am so truly sorry for him!” 
added the thin red lips; “he is of good birth, I find out—has thought 
it wise, probably, to drop his title hitherto! What is it that some 
poet says about honour more before the name than after? Well, well, 
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we must not be uncharitable. Mrs. Howden really deserves the greatest 
credit if she means to marry him! So very kind of you to bring the 
poor fellow forward among us all as you have done!” Yes, I knew 
then that the femme ange was cognizant of the truth: I knew in- 
stinetively at what pitiless time the truth would be told. Mrs. Gardiner 
chose her revenge well. I found afterwards that she had commenced 
her researches into Bertie’s history on the very day after he first met 
Mrs. Howden at the ball, and had actually received the letter which 
contained the coveted knowledge for more than a week before she 
spoke. 

There are some few human creatures who enjoy with a sort of 
artistic zest every detail of their revenge ; plan it deliberately, carry 
it out dispassionately, gloat over each minutest torture of their victim, 
from the first moment when he stands unconsciously within their toils 
until the supreme hour when cruelty itself is satiated and can devise 
no further means for prolonging its own gratification. To this class, 
Bertie’s little blonde soft-tongued enemy belonged. Better that a man 
should awaken the jealousy of a West Indian creole—an honest savage, 
who would merely seek to kill her lover, her rival and herself, in her 
first blind access of passionate fury—than wound the vanity of a woman 
like this: a woman who can reason first, and then avenge herself on 
calm high principle and from a sense of the duty she owes to her 
family and to society. 

In furtherance I firmly believe of her own preconcerted schemes, 
Mrs. Gardiner got up a pic-nic, “an impromptu sociable affair among a 
few friends,” for the very day when Griffiths was resolving to speak 
definitely to Ada. For the first time since her husband’s death, we 
were told, Mrs. Howden appeared on this occasion without the faintest, 
the most conventional lingering remnant of mourning in her dress ; 
and, in her fresh floating muslins and little English hat, looked like a 
girl of eighteen, a light-hearted girl who had never been witness to a 
scene of anguish, never wept over an untimely grave in her life. When 
we had reached our place of destination and Mrs. Howden, flushed and 
radiant, had walked off with Bertie, “just to look at that view from 
the hill for the last time, Mr. Griffiths’—I could not help thinking 
how marvellously well nature has arranged all matters pertaining 
to love and regret for us. If popular adages were true—if the living 
remembered and the dead came back to look at the dear ones left, what 
kind of life would any of us, disembodied or in the flesh, lead? One 
year and a half, eighteen short months, ago, Ada’s desolate heart was 
supposed to be buried in a lonely grave among the Indian hills, and 
now—well, now she is the wife of some comfortable city man whose 
name I have forgotten—but at the moment of which I speak she was 
looking, as romancists say women can look but once, into Bertie’s faee, 
and promising (for he spoke, poor fellow! he spoke before they had 
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been alone together five minutes) to be his, and his only, till death 
should take her from his side. 

Dinner was spread in the open air, and all the rest of the party 
had taken their. places when Bertie and Mrs. Howden reappeared, 
walking quickly, and visibly expatiating upon the surrounding scenery 
as it is usual for persons in their position to do. The moment I saw 
them I knew that Griffiths had offered to her and was accepted: as 
they approached nearer I became sensible of another and a very dif- 
ferent circumstance. The conversation, which had been general not a 
minute before, hushed, and people, if they spoke to each other at all, 
spoke in whispers; old Mr. and Mrs. Howden looked nervous and 
uncertain how to act ; Mrs. Gardiner alone was serene, calm, smiling. 

“You have heard, I suppose ?” whispered the voluble and mature 
young lady who was next me. “Such a shocking thing—and after 
everybody had taken him up so! One can’t help feeling for Mrs. 
Howden—though I have no patience myself with these giddy little 
Indian widows—and still more for Mrs. Gardiner who first introduced 
him to everybody. I really think the way in which she broke it to us 
all just now was most delicate, don’t you? Oh, I forgot, you were 
away, smoking your cigar at the time. Mrs. Gardiner only heard the 
particulars this morning, too late to put the pic-nic off, and she thought 
it a duty to explain to all of us, as her guests, the extremely painful 

. position in which she and her husband were placed. It was no com- 
mon thing, you see,” she added in a whisper: “a horrid gambling 
transaction, years ago, in Vienna—forged his uncle’s name to a bill for 
an enormous sum—was found out—dismissed, and——” 

I turned from her impatiently ; I signed to Griffiths to come to 
me; and I whispered a word in his ear. For one moment whatever 
colour there was in his cheek forsook it, and the muscles round his 
mouth trembled convulsively. Then his face grew fearfully calm—he 
had gone through more than one such crisis before, I imagine—and 
he went quietly back to Mrs. Howden’s side. 

She smiled upon him still; no whisper had as yet had time to gain 
her ear: and in her first delight at having won the man whom she 
believed herself to love, her poor little self-engrossed heart was too 
fluttered for her to notice the cold looks and meaning silence of the 
rest of the party. And so Bertie took her to her chair, close to Mrs. 
Gardiner at the head of the table, and the dinner went on: went on 
in almost absolute silence, broken only by ghastly liveliness on the 
part of Mrs. Gardiner, and by poor Bertie’s hollow laugh as he talked 
on unceasingly—and scarcely stopping, I noticed, for her to answer 
his unconnected remarks—to Mrs. Howden. 

I have been to a good many wearying festivities in my life, but 
none ever seemed to me so long as this dinner. When at length the 
cloth was removed, and I began to hope that the ladies at least would 
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leave without anything occurring in the shape of a scene, Mrs. 
Gardiner turned—she had only addressed him generally hitherto— 
and said something which I did not exactly hear to Griffiths. 

The blood neither went to his cheek nor left it: he looked steadily 
into her eyes. “Vienna? Certainly, Mrs. Gardiner, I was there— 
let me see, more than a dozen years ago. I was one of the attachés 
at the English Embassy. You know all about it, I imagine ?” 

Bertie was superb at this moment. He knew that every man and 
woman, save one, at that table, had heard his history ; that every one 
of them probably would look upon it as a matter of course to pass him 
without recognition in the street to-morrow. But no prince sur- 
rounded by complaisant courtiers, in the very zenith of popularity, 
ever sat more calmly, more profoundly indifferent, than did he. It is 
an instinct in even the lowest natures to respect any creature, human 
or animal, who dies game: Mrs. Gardiner was not devoid of it. 
Looking into Bertie’s marble face, she would, I verily believe, have 
given much could she but have purchased back the last hour’s perfidy, 
and have found herself in Ada Howden’s place. As it was, her eyes 
sank: and she began to pluck nervously at the bouquet—Bertie had 
sent it to her that morning—which lay before her on the table. 

“My reason for asking the question was that I received a letter 
to-day from Mrs. Hesketh—you remember Mrs. Hesketh and her 
husband, no doubt, at Vienna? a letter in which she mentioned your 
name.” 

“Mrs. Hesketh? Let me consider.” The most innocent man 
living could not have been more profoundly cool than was Bertie. 
“Ah, yes; I do recollect Mrs. Hesketh. She had the reputation of 
possessing the most thoroughly mauvais langue in Vienna. Her 
husband tried to fight a duel that some scandal of hers got him into 
once ; but fell down in a fit of terror, thinking himself killed before a 
shot was fired. I was his second, Mrs. Gardiner, and fearing the 
honour of the English army might be somewhat compromised by 
Captain Hesketh’s weak nerves, managed to take the quarrel on myself 
and arrange it for him. I was rewarded by a shot through my 
shoulder, which as you may remark ”—I had done so often—“ has made 
this arm nearly helpless. Really it is very good of Mrs. Hesketh to 
bear me so long in her recollection. I wish Hesketh would remember 
to send the five-and-twenty pounds he lost to me at lansquenet, the 
last night I ever saw him.” 

“ And—and I am to conclude, then, that you are the Mr. Griffiths 
with whom Mrs. Hesketh was acquainted in Vienna? I thought, 
probably, it was a mistake; because you know here we have never 
heard of you as connected with Lord N r 

Bertie looked with unvarying composure into his inquisitor’s face. 
“Lord N—— is my father,” he answered coldly. “Of the Heskeths 
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I know nothing, except, as I have told you, that Mrs. Hesketh 
was a woman universally abhorred in Vienna, that her husband was 
a coward, and that, on the last occasion I met him, he lost five- 
and-twenty pounds to me at cards, which he has never paid. If Mr. 
Gardiner, or any friend of yours,” he glanced carelessly down the 
table, “desires to ask me any other question, I shall be delighted to 
answer him at a proper place and time.” 

And then he turned and went on talking to Ada Howden, just as 
though the iast three minutes had not told him he was branded— 
branded with unutterable shame in the eyes of every other man and 
woman there present. 

Directly the ladies went away I moved to Bertie’s side. He was 
very white now: white, stern, silent. He drank no wine: he just sat 
quietly, with his arms folded, ready—longing, I can very well believe— 
for the first word from any man that could be construed into a 
question. No such word came, however. Sane men are not in the 
habit, in real life, of thrusting themselves into unpleasant or dangerous 
positions, however sincerely they may uphold theoretically the neces- 
sity of society keeping wrong-doers in their places: and as he sat 
there, with pale compressed lips and folded arms, Griffiths was, indis- 
putably, not a pleasant-looking man to interfere with. 

As we rose to leave the table I took his arm, and leading him apart 
from the rest, asked if there was any kind of way in which I could 
serve him. Should I at once seek to offer an explanation to Ada or 
her uncle? She might take a different view of the matter according 
to the light in which it was first presented to her mind. 

“She will know the truth,” interrupted Bertie, abruptly; his 
changed voice shocked me. ‘ No matter how it is told! The truth 
—the truth will be enough. I know exactly what I have to expect. 
What I am sorry for,” he added, “is bringing you into all this. By 
the Lord, I don’t think there’s another man in Europe who would have 
brought up his chair by mine as you did just now. Look,” he 
whispered, hurriedly, “there is that accursed woman making her way 
to Ada’s side. You may go, if you will, and try to keep them apart. 
I can trust myself to do nothing until I have spoken to Ada alone.” 

The party was already preparing to return, and I managed quietly 
to place myself at Mrs. Howden’s side and to remain there until I saw 
her into her carriage. She had evidently heard something—how 
much I could not tell—and kept glancing nervously at Bertie as he 
stood silently watching her and aloof from every one. When she was 
in her place I asked her, in a whisper, if we were likely to see her 
again that evening. 

“T don’t know,” she faltered; “we are invited to the Gardiners, 
but I shall manage not to go; and if—if I can get any one to come 
with me, perhaps I may go for a walk late in the Kur-Saal gardens. 
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Would you mind,” she leaned forward and whispered this, “would you 
mind saying to Mr. Griffiths that I have heard something that has 
pained me dreadfully, but I won’t believe it—mind you say that—I 
won't believe it, or even listen to anything they tell me. If I possibly 
can, I will come to the gardens,” she added after a minute’s irresolu- 
tion. “I shall sleep better if I can only hear a denial of everything 
from his own lips to-night.” 

And then she drove away, and I had to bear whatever crumb of 
consolation her message might be supposed to contain, to Bertie. 

But I think he knew as well as I did when I repeated it that his 
hour was come. 


, Cuapten IV. 


Ty was a brilliant moonlit night. No breath of wind stirred the long 
avenue of lime-trees in the Kur-Saal gardens-; no ripple trembled 
across the little lake beside which Bertie and I stood and waited for 
Mrs. Howden. A military festival was going on at Mainz that 
evening, and instead of the usual crowd only a few loiterers like 
ourselves disturbed the stillness of the gardens. All around us was 
calm, unruffled, hushed ; and I think the very peace and freshness of 
the summer night made the contrast of poor Bertie’s misery strike 
upon my heart with a sharper sense of pity. 

“Will she come, do you think?” he exclaimed, for about the 
twentieth time, after some passing footstep had aroused and then dis- 
appointed his hopes. “ Isit likely that she will put herself in the false 
position of coming to meet me now? or do you suppose compassion, 
christian charity will prompt her to come and say a few kind words 
before she bids me good-bye for ever !” 

Tt was singular how utterly his tone had changed during the last 
few hours. Hitherto, as long as the game seemed ever so little in his 
favour, he had, as I conceived, been childishly sanguine as to success. 
Now, and although Ada had as yet said no one word to bid him 
despair, he seemed to find a kind of sullen pleasure in classing her 
with the rest of the world, and speaking of the rupture of their engage- 
ment as certain. 

“Good faith!” he broke out, when I had said something about 
trusting to her promise of meeting us. ‘Good faith—promises! Why, 
don’t you know that she would be perfectly justified in breaking all 
faith with me now? Of course she would, and ’tis better, far better, 
that she should not go through the pain of seeing me again. There 
is no such thing, save in One record, as a prodigal really return- 
ing to the bosom of respectability. I have tried hard to do so during 
the last few weeks, and to-day, you see, was the culminating point of 
my success. I bore it well, you say? the women’s averted looks, the 
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men’s silence. By heaven! I would rather—much—finish with my 
miserable life at once than go through an hour such as that one was 
to me again. I remember exactly the sensation I felt in the duel I 
fought for Hesketh, when I had myself fired ineffectually, and stood 
waiting the result of my opponent’s deliberate aim. Well, that was 
child’s play compared to what I went through this afternoon, braving 
out the cold glances of a dozen men and women, all of whom I know had 
the undoubted legitimate right to look upon me—God, that I should 
say it!—as something worse than a coward. That little craven, 
Hesketh, is the colonel of his regiment now, making speeches at public 
dinners in which he alludes to the glories his brave fellows, he at their 
head, reaped upon Crimean fields, and I-——” 

A light step fell on the gravel path a few yards behind the 
bench where we were sitting, and Bertie started nervously to his feat. 
A minute’s pause, as though the walker hesitated whether to proceed 
or go back, and then a white dress gleamed at the turning of the path, 
and in another moment Mrs. Howden was beside us. 

“We thought, if you came at all, you would come here,” I said, as 
I rose to meet her; I knew Bertie was beyond all common-place 
attempts at opening the conversation. “Griffiths says the lake has 
always been your favourite haunt at this hour of the evening.” 

She answered—and it did not strike me that her manner was ex- 
traordinarily agitated—that it was very good indeed of us to wait for 
her so long. She would not have been so late but she had had to 
remain until Mr. and Mrs. Howden had started for Mrs. Gardiner’s, 
where an evening party was to wind up the day’s amusement. “I made 
them believe, with an immense deal of difficulty,” she added, “that I 
was suffering from headache, and would rather be left behind, and as 
soon as they were fairly gone I took my maid, under pretence of seeing 
if the air would do me good, and came here. She is waiting for me 
yonder in the avenue, and I am afraid I shall not be able to stay 
more than a quarter of an hour ;” and she glanced at Griffiths. 

“A quarter of an hour is long enough,” said Bertie; “long enough 
for me to hear what you are going to say tome. You'll sit down, 
won't you?” In spite of himself his voice must grow tender when 
this woman’s eyes were meeting his. “TI am afraid it is too much for 
you, coming here so late, and after all the fatigue and annoyance you 
have gone through to-day.” 

She took her place, without speaking, upon the bench where she 
and Bertie had spent so many solitary forenoons during the last fort- 
night, and I prepared to depart. 

“ Please don’t go!” cried Mrs. Howden, quickly. “It is getting so 
late. I think, don’t you, Mr. Griffiths, that it is much better we 
should all keep together ?” 


I did as she asked me, of course, but I read no good omen in the 
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request. She had never had compunctions about being alone with 
Griffiths a score of times before, and this morning she had promised 
to become his wife. Possibly Bertie thought as I did, for he never 
offered to take the place at her side, but remained standing motionless 
before her, his eyes intently scanning whatever the dim light would 
let him read of her face, his arms folded, as was his habit when his 
mind was worst at ease, across his breast. 

“ Ada,” he exclaimed, abruptly, “ this is not a time for hesitation or 
false delicacy ; do you want to give me up ?” 

“To give you up! Oh, Mr. Griffiths, don’t talk so dreadfully, 
please. You know very well you have no cause to do so. Should I,” 
she cast her eyes down, “should I be here now if I meant to give you 
up—if I believed one word of the horrid things that they told me 
to-day ?” 

Bertie was silent. I knew that his heart was greedily, desperately 
taking in every soft expression of the girlish face, every soft tone of the 
touching voice, that already, in fact, belonged to him no longer. 
“Should I be here if I believed what they told me?” Her faith in 
him, then, was all that held her to him yet! She waited only for his 
lips to confirm the truth, and then—all would be over between them 
for ever. 

“ Ada,” and his voice was changed and shaken with passion, “I 
can’t stop to think of conventionalities; I must speak the truth out. 
I have loved—I love you as very few men love, as no man, I think, 
ever loves but once in his life. If you married me, I believe the kind 
of love I should give you might make up for much. Don’t you see 
you are the last—yes, the last hope I have on earth? and you know 
how desperately we all cherish a hope that comes to us late, and when 
we have quite ceased to look for happiness of any kind! I don’t plead 
to you—I don’t seek to influence you—but I do tell you that I think 
such a love as mine might make up for a good many of the evils you 
would have to go through as the wife of a lost and ruined man—even 
a man as lost, as ruined, as I am!” 

In the moonlight I could see the tears rush into Mrs. Howden’s dark 
eyes; her delicate cheeks flushed, her lips began to quiver piteously. 
“ Mr. Griffiths,” she cried, in a broken voice, “ you know I don’t care 
for your poverty. You know I have not been altered by anything you 
have told me concerning your past life. All that would be forgotten 
in the future—only let me hear you deny the things Mrs. Gardiner 
said about you to-day, and then, while we lived, we would never return 
to any of these cruel subjects again.” 

Did the whisper of a sudden fierce temptation come across Bertie’s 
soul? Did it occur to him how easily he might answer her falsely— 
gain her consent at once to become his wife—win, by a sudden coup, 
the last good thing that life could yet hold out to him—and leave the 
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fature and the additional load of guilt on his already heavily-weighted 
conscience to chance? Whatever his temptation, whatever his deter- 
mination, I felt that it was not a time in which the presence of any 
third person could, by possibility, be wanted ; and I turned silently, 
and had already walked some paces away from them, when Bertie’s 
voice called me back. 

“Tt is just as well that there should be a witness to what I have got 
to say,” he remarked quietly. “If you don’t mind stopping, I think it 
better that you should be here. Now, Ada, I am ready to answer you. 
Afterwards, if you will, the subject shall be sealed between us for ever, 
What is it that you wish me to deny ?” 

He had become thoroughly calm again now, and I knew that the 
whole truth was coming: Mrs. Howden’s voice grew more and more 
uncertain. 

“ What I wish you to deny, Mr. Griffiths ?—why, the dreadful story 
that was whispered about at the pic-nic to-day. Something that Mrs, 
Gardiner said happened to you in Vienna, you know.” 

* “A good many things happened to me in Vienna. My engagement 
to Gertrude Wilson, for instance, was broken off there ; but I have told 
you of that already.” 

“TI know. I am not thinking of your engagement. What Mrs. 
Gardiner spoke of was—was—Mr. Griffiths, the cause that brought 
your engagement to an end !” 

“You mean my being dismissed from the embassy ?” 

She gave one broken exclamation, half sob, half entreaty, and, 
turning her face away from him, buried it down between her hands. 
Bertie went on resolutely. 

“Dismissed! I ought to have told you of this before, but somehow 
whenever I tried to approach it, my lips had not the courage to bring 
out the truth! I have told you a great deal, you know, Ada, and you 
forgave it all!” 

“ Nothing of this kind,” she stammered. “I never imagined any- 
thing like this. I could have borne anything else!” And Mrs, 
Howden began to cry. 

Griffiths came a step nearer, and bent down over her for full two or 
three minutes without uttering a syllable. 

“ Will you look at me, Mrs. Howden ?” he said at last. “ Just look 
up into my face while I speak. It is the last request with which I 
shall seek to trouble you.” 

She took her handkerchief from her eyes, and turned them up to 
his. Tear-shedding spoils most women’s beauty for the time being ; 
but it had not altered hers. Either her tears were innocuous, or she 
understood the rare art of allowing them to gather in, but not overflow 
her eyes. I realized better at that moment than I had ever done 
before how Bertie’s infatuation had been encompassed by the insipid 
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prettiness of Ada’s face. It looked so pathetically childish, so fair, so 
mournful, so thoroughly innocent in the moonlight! 

“T will try to do as you wish, Mr. Griffiths, but indeed—indeed I 
am too utterly wretched to hold my face up, even to you!” And the 
soft hazel eyes filled anew; the parted lips trembled ; the little white 
hands fell clasped in the prettiest, most Greuze-like attitude of despair 
conceivable in Mrs. Howden’s lap. 

“Thank you. I shall not trouble you very long. Do you recollect 
—I think it was one day last week—we were sitting together in this 
place, and Colonel K—— passed by ?” 

Yes, Mrs. Howden recollected the circumstance. 

“T asked you if you knew his history, and you answered yes. I 
asked, not without selfish reasons of my own, if it would be possible for 
you to overlook the past, and to love a man in such a position as his, 
and you answered yes. Well, I don’t want to go into K——’s errors 
now, or to compare myself to him in any way. I simply wish to recall 
that question of mine and your reply to your recollection.” 

Mrs. Howden was silent for a minute, then she faltered out how she 
had heard that Colonel K—— had been “ very extravagant and wild, 
and so on, but never any really serious accusation against him—that 
was a very different case, as every one would admit—— ” 

“A very different one!” interrupted Bertie, bitterly : “you are right. 
This man only betrayed his dearest friend, only left a defenceless 
woman to her despair in the hour when he might have repaired the 
wrongs that he had wrought! It is a very different case, and yet, 
knowing his history, you could have overlooked it, and have become 
his wife if you had loved him. You know mine, and you are going to 
cast me off”—he never heeded the feeble deprecation of her upraised 
hands—“ for ever! Mrs. Howden, you are acting very uprightly 
indeed. Your friends will applaud you—your own conscience will 
applaud you—you will, I doubt not, return thanksgiving to heaven, 
night and morning, for the next three months, for the merciful escape 
that you have had of becoming the wife of a dishonoured man. But, 
before we part, I will just put the truth to you as I see it. It won't 
alter your position, you know, to listen to me. You need never trouble 
yourself to think of my words again after to-night. But now, just for 
the very few minutes that we shall pass together in this world, I choose 
that you shall listen to me. Mrs. Gardiner, I perceive, told you the 
leading facts of my story. Did she tell you the details of it too ?” 

Ada Howden’s head drooped again. “ Mrs. Gardiner told me more, 
far more, than I could bear to listen to,” she answered. 

“Did she tell you of a lad, an ignorant, unsuspicious lad, brought 
fresh, on his arrival from England, into the society of men of the 
world, all older and astuter than himself? Did she tell you that this 
lad (he was not without courage of another kind ; he had stood, volun- 
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tarily, on his friend Captain Hesketh’s behalf, before the fire of one of 
the best marksmen in Europe) was shrinking, sensitive, timid as a 
woman regarding the opinion of the world—especially the little narrow 
world in which he lived ? Well, I dare say she did not tell you all this. 
What should Mrs. Gardiner—what should any other human being 
know beyond the bare outside facts of the case? She told you that a 
youth, Bertie Griffiths by name, did, together with a certain friend of 
his, in the year 185—, lose sums greater than it was in the power 
of either of them to pay to several members of the legation and officers 
in the Austrian service; that, in obedience to his friend’s advice, a 
man twice his age, and who escaped blameless, Bertie Griffiths put his 
name—unhappily, as it chanced, his uncle’s name too—to bills whose 
very import he scarcely understood; was suspected, privately tried, 
and dismissed. Dismissed !—let me speak perfectly plainly—only was 
saved, through the powerful interest of his family, from becoming a 
convicted felon. These are the facts. What should Mrs. Gardiner— 
what should you—know of the unspotted conscience with which the 
lad was led on into that first unconscious crime? Of his fierce tempta- 
tion, his horror of disgrace in leaving a debt of honour unpaid, his 
vacillation, his anguish of remorse when he discovered too late into 
what crime he had been seduced? What should you know of these 
things? My God, why do I even speak of them to you now!” 

I don’t know whether he had dreamed to the last that the eloquence 
of his suffering might change her—dreamed that at the crowning 
point of his confession and his misery Ada’s compassion would outweigh 
her prudence, and, throwing her arms around his neck, she would sob 
out to him that she loved him still—loved him more for all the misery, 
all the shame that he had lived through! If he had so dreamed, this 
moment of awakening must have been black indeed. Ada Howden 
never spoke, never gave token of any passionate feeling whatsoever, 
only clasped those pretty little hands of hers tightly together, and 
glanced hurriedly from right to left, as though hoping for some for- 
tunate accident that might arise to deliver her from all the pain and 
disappointment that her own poor, selfish, unheroic heart was being 
called upon to feel. 

“ T see—you are anxious to go!” cried Griffiths, bitterly; “and I 
will not detain you. The remainder of my story need not take me 
three minutes to tell. 1 was dismissed, Mrs. Howden. At one-and- 
twenty I was a disgraced, ruined man, as you see me now. My 
mother—thank God I have this to remember !—my mother never 
could be brought to believe me guilty, and when she died, years after- 
wards, love and forgiveness for me were on her lips to the last. My 
other relations, my own father even, would not hear my name, and 
only allowed me enough to exist upon, on the express condition that I 
should never set my foot on English ground again. If I had gone 
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through years of progressive infamy I could not have been more wholly 
lost, more branded, more excommunicated, in their sight, than this one 
solitary unpremeditated crime had made me. I don’t think my people 
acted worse or better than the majority of people would have done,” 
went on poor Bertie. ‘‘ It seems a fixed law among men that every 
criminal shall be forced to walk, until his life ends, along precisely the 
same path as that into which his feet first went astray. Put into a 
totally different position—at the age, mind, I was then—I don’t believe 
I should have gone any further to the bad. With my inborn, heredi- 
tary thirst for gambling, to throw me upon an unoccupied continental 
life was simply to confirm the passion that had already been my ruin. 
You understand me ?” 

She was silent a moment, then murmured something about her belief 
that every man had the means of redemption in his own heart, if he 
chose. 

“Ah!” said Bertie, gently, “that is your belief—the belief of a 
white soul !—and I like to hear it from your lips. Now, for me, I 
believe that a man becomes inevitably what all the rest of the world 
agrees to consider him. For more than eleven years I have been 
looked upon as a blackguard—to all intents and purposes, 1 have 
become one ; and yet—yet, Ada, this one good thing, this one remnant 
of my old nature has been left to me—I have been able still to crave 
after a better life than that to which I have sunk, able at rare inter- 
vals to believe in the possibility of my returning to it. During the 
last three weeks this dream has been realized, for I have loved you. 
Don’t grudge this short time to me. For you, entering upon life, 
sure of being loved by some worthier man than me, three weeks is but 
a short space to lose; for me, who have done with life, who from this 
night on will have nothing either to lose or hope, three weeks of 
happiness is an enormous thing to have gained. And I have been 
quite happy, you know! I have blinded my reason successfully ; I 
have believed every one of your words, every smile, every look that 
you have given me. I am not ne sure which gains the most by 
your resolution of giving me up... . If you had married me, I should 
have been your slave ; and women, as a rule, love longest w hen slavery 
and humility are not upon their husband’s side. As it is, I have 
nothing but goodwill to feel towards you. You have given me three 
weeks of perfect happiness, to which, as long as I live, I shall look back 
with gratitude. Ada, good-bye !” 

And then I thought that she was going to soften. She started to 
her feet, she let Bertie hold her hands in his, she held her white face 
up, perilously close to his lips. Had she been a better woman or a 
worse one, had she possessed a little more of the love that casts out 
fear, or a little less of really honest desire to cleave to the right, I 
believe that the conflict then passing through her heart must have 
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ended in Bertie’s favour; but Ada Howden was too morally feeble 
either to ascend or to fall very far. She had considered herself sin- 
cerely in love with Bertie Griffiths, and in her inmost heart had rather 
liked him better, as children like forbidden sweets, for his not untar- 
nished reputation. Her first husband had been a very serious young 
officer of Engineers, and she had never felt quite sure that his 
seriousness had not wearied her, and that it would not be a great deal 
more enlivening to have something to work upon and convert, as in 
Bertie ; but to marry a man who had committed what the whole world 
considers a dishonourable action—to know that every one would have a 
right to look down upon and pity her, that if she went to London none 
of her own acquaintance probably would ask her to dinner, that her 
cousin Susan (married to the member for N ) would perhaps refuse 
to visit her any longer—these were sacrifices for which Mrs. Howden’s 
love did not arm her. She was very sincerely agitated, and very sin- 
cerely sorry for her own disappointment, conscious also, dimly, that 
this poor outcast Bertie—misdeeds included—was much more what she 
could have loved than any of the honest men she had ever been thrown 
with in her life before. This was all. In her weakness was her 
strength. She softened, she wept, she held his hands in hers, but she 
never once vacillated in the course which, before she met him, she had 
laid down as the wise and fitting one for her to pursue. 

“My heart will break, Mr. Griffiths ; Iam quite sure it will. I never 
went through such dreadful trouble before since I was born. Oh, I wish 
that I was stronger, and could say and do exactly the thing that is right !” 

“ You are giving me up. Don’t you feel that you are domg what 
is right ?” 

“ You are very cruel, Mr. Griffiths.” 

“Cruel!” He caught her suddenly to his breast ; he covered her 
cheek, her forehead, with his kisses. ‘“ You'll never be loved as I 
would have loved you, Ada—never ; but you are acting rightly. IfI 
could, I would not bind you at this moment to my miserable life. 
Only, don’t forget me! Ada, my darling, don’t forget me! When 
you marry—when some day you have children’s faces round you— 
don’t forget me! “Iwill keep me from the blackest of all despair, to 
believe that, whatever happens, you will think of me still.” 

She promised him, fervently, as people who remember nothing 
deeply generally do promise ; and then I knew that the last moment, 
the wrench of the final leave-taking, had indeed come, and I walked 
away from them. 


When I returned, Bertie was alone, seated upon the bench, quite 
calm and composed, and turning over mechanically between his fingers 
a little primrose-coloured glove, which I suppose Ada had either 
forgotten or given to him at parting. . 
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“ Can I do anything for you in Homburg?” he asked, as he rose 
and joined me. “I shall go off to-morrow by the first tram. My 
luck in Wiesbaden is up. How chill the air feels,” he added, with a 
sort of shudder. “ Let us turn into the Kur-Saal for awhile on our 
way home.” ] 

He played at roulette till midnight, losing, almost without variation, 


the whole evening ; then, for the first time, Bertie Griffiths shook my 
hand, and we bade each other farewell. 


T never saw him again after that night. Early in last July, I read 
in the papers the announcement with which this little sketch is headed, 
and a few weeks ago I accidentally gathered the brief details of his 
death from an army surgeon, a countryman of my own, who serves the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. Bertie Grifliths volunteered, at the com- 
mencement of the war, into one of the Austrian regiments then on 
active service, and was found, shot through the heart, among the fore- 
most heaps of slain upon the field of Kéniggritz. 

A woman’s glove was hid away in his breast, and they let it rest 
there when they buried him. 
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Adrift in the Antarctic Ocean, 


IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


Cuaprer III. 


Presentiy the mist partially cleared. As the vessel drew nearer, the 
whole outlines of her hull became visible, and I perceived that she 
was “close-hauled” to the wind, and was steering a northerly course 
under whole topsails, and topgallant sails. A terrible dread came over 
me. I feared lest she should pass on her way without any of her 
crew perceiving such a small object as our boat on the water. 

The thought was maddening. She was our last, our only chance, 
and if she failed us certain death awaited us, probably within the next 
hour ; and yet we had no means whatever of signalling her, or of 
making our proximity known to the people on board of her. 

I tossed my arms wildly about, and shouted like a maniac, and Bob, 
who soon recovered from the shock of joy that had prostrated him, 
united his voice with mine, although we both knew that could we 
shout thrice as loud our voices would be unheard by the crew of the 
vessel, which still kept on her northerly course. 

I became really frantic. I cursed and raved and prayed in the same 
breath ; but my ravings and my prayers seemed to be alike fruitless. 

“They do not! They will not see us!” I cried, in the agony of 
despair. “Curse them. Curse them. If they pass us by, and leave 
us to perish, may our fate be theirs also. 

And then, filled with horror at my senseless wicked imprecations, I 
clasped my hands and besought the forgiveness of heaven for having 
given utterance to such impious words, and prayed that the attention 
of the strangers might be directed towards us; yet still the vessel 
kept on her northerly course. 

It soon, however, became apparent that the crew were alarmed at 
the indications of the fast approaching gale. 

Presently the vessel, which we now saw was a small brig, rounded 
to, and the topsail and topgallant halyards were let run simultaneously 
fore and aft. The topgallant sails were clued up, the mainsail and 
foresail hoisted, and the men sprung aloft to reef the topsails. They 
were preparing for a gale of more than usual violence. 

We saw the sailors lay out upon the topsail yards, while two men 
went aloft to furl the topgallant sails. 

“Thank heaven!” I cried. “Surely some of them will catch sight 
of us from the yards.” 
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However, the lighter sails were furled, and the two topsails close- 
reefed, and a reef was taken in the foresail, and the ‘mainsail was 
closely furled, and the men were descending to the deck, and still it 
was evident that they had none of them seen the boat. 

The brig, which had been thrown momentarily up into the wind, in 
order that her canvas might be more easily handled, was again brought 
to her course. The men on deck prepared to hoist the topsails up to 
their close reefs, and to “sheet-home” the reefed foresail. Only two 
men remained aloft—one on each yard—to make fast the studding-sail 
booms. If they came down without having seen us, then indeed our 
last chance would have slipped from us. 

The topsails were, however, hoisted to their utmost tension. One 
of the two men who had remained aloft had descended to the deck ; 
the other was about to descend. 

I was ready to tear my hair in the frenzy of madness and despair, 
and poor little Bob was weeping aloud in childish distress and terror, 
when at the very moment when our rescue seemed hopeless, and our 
cruel desertion certain, the man who was coming in off the foretopsail 
yard stopped short on his way. Then he looked down towards the deck, 
as if he were calling to some one, and the next moment he sprang into 
the rigging and clambered aloft on to the foretopgallant-sail yard. 

Presently he again looked down as if he were speaking to some one 
on the deck, and in a few moments two more men went aloft, one to 
the fore, the other to the maintopsail yard. 

They remained aloft but a few minutes; but when they again 
reached the deck the vessel's yards were squared, her course was 
changed, and she was bearing down towards us before the wind. 

The sailor on the topgallantsail yard, however, still remained aloft. 
He was evidently “conning ” the ship, for she “ yawed ” in her course 
once or twice, and then came directly towards us again. Our boat 
could not yet be seen from the deck, and this man up aloft was direct- 
ing the helmsman how to steer for us. There was no longer any 
doubt of this. 

“We are saved,” I cried, in an ecstacy of joy. “Thank heaven! 
We are sayed! Look up, Bob. Look up, boy. The ship is bearing 
down upon us. We are saved, Bob, saved !” 

My words were unheard by him to whom they were spoken. Poor 
little Bob, who had borne himself so bravely amidst all our anxieties 
and distresses, even until death stared us in the face, had fainted now 
that our deliverance was at hand. 

The revulsion of feeling from despair to hope and joy had been too 
much for the poor little fellow in his enfeebled condition of mind and 
body. 

In the course of five minutes the brig was hove-to within hailing 
distance. The crew, clustered together, stood gazing curiously over 
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the port-bulwarks, and the captain hailed us from the quarter-deck 
through his speaking-trumpet. 

“Who are ye? Whence come ye? What has been the matter ?” 

I was unable to reply. Suddenly the ship, the boat, the water, the 
sky, everything seemed to be whirling round : a film spread itself over 
my eyes, rendering every object indistinct to my vision ; my limbs were 
paralysed, my throat was parched, and my tongue clave to the roof of 
my mouth. I gasped once or twice for utterance, and then fell back 
powerless by the side of Bob in the stern-sheets of the boat. 

But though I was unable to speak or move, I was perfectly conscious 
of all that was going on around me. My hearing also was painfully 
quick. 

The wind by this time had increased to a smart breeze, and the sky 
was laden with black lowering clouds, and there was a heavy, rolling 
swell on the water, showing that the approaching gale was already 
blowing furiously to the northward. 

I heard the creaking of the blocks, as a boat was being lowered from 
the port-quarter-davits of the brig. I heard the boat’s keel plash in the 
water, and, turning my face towards the vessel, with a great effort, I 
saw four of the crew and an officer—appearing to me like so many 
shadowy forms—descend the vessel’s side, and take their places in the 
boat. 

Then I heard the voice of the captain giving orders to the cfficer, 
and the rattling of the oars in the rowlocks, and the regular plash- 
plash of the blades in the water—even the dripping of the water from 
the blades as they were raised from the sea—and still, withal, I 
remained powerless—paralysed in voice and limbs. 

A few strokes of the oars brought the brig’s boat alongside our skiff, 
and the officer who was steering hailed us, but receiving no reply, 
he said : 

“T reckon we're too late, Jotham. The poor fellows are gone.” 

“Td swar I seen ’em a wavin’ thar arms at us when I wor on the 
foretops'll-yard, sir,” replied the man addressed as Jotham. “I seen 
both on ’em. I guess how they’re both took aback-like at the thowt 0’ 
bein’ picked up. - That’s all, I reckon.” 

“Well,” said the officer, “ we arn’t got no time to see arter ’em now. 
Pass that ar line along, and I'll just hitch the skiff on to our starn, 
and we'll tow ’em alongside, and h’ist skiff and all on board. That’ll 
be the best way ; and bear a hand, chaps; look smart ; we'll be hevin’ 
the gale down upon us right smart in less’n no time, or I'm no jidge 
o’ the weather in these yere latitudes.” 

As the mate was speaking, a rope was passed aft from the bow of 
the boat and hitched on to the ring-bolt in the bow of the skiff. The 
word was given to “ give way,” and in two or three minutes we were 
alongside the brig. 
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“'They’ve blankets on board enow to sarve a ship’s company,” said the 
mate, as the men were pulling alongside, “and purvision, too, by the 
looks o’ them hampers and that ar keg. It’s a rum start. Darned ef 
I knows what to make on’t, out here away—hundreds o’ miles from 
land !” 

“'Throw us a rope, lads,” cried the man who pulled the bow oar, as 
we rounded to alongside the brig. 

The rope was thrown, the boats made fast, and in a few minutes our 
skiff was hooked on to the port-quarter-davits, and we, still on board 
the skiff, were hoisted to the deck of the brig. 

Still, though perfectly conscious, I lay as if in a trance. The 
captain of the brig felt our pulses, and placed his hand upon our 
hearts, and moved our limbs about, and finally declared that we were 
still in the land of the living. 

“'They’ve on’y swownded away like,” he said. “'T wo o’ you, lads, 
carr’ °em down into the cabin’—carfully now, and tell the steward to 
pour a few spoonfuls o’ spir’tts down their throats. They'll soon come 
to, I reckon, and I'll be down to look arter ’em myself presently.” 

As we were being carefully lifted from the skiff, I heard various 
exclamations of surprise and astonishment at the provisions and the 
number of blankets we had on board. Presently the case-bottle was 
passed to the captain. 

“ What's this yere ?” he asked, drawing the cork, and applying the 
mouth of the bottle to his nostrils. “Spir’tts, I declar’! Reel 
Jamaiky, too (tasting the liquor and smacking his lips). First-rate 
swizzle, and no mistake. Waal, now, this ar what I call reel moosical. 
T can’t make nothin’ on’t. Here’s two young chaps—boys, fur they 
bean’t nothin’ else—'way out yere, barrin down to’ards the South 
Pole, hundreds o’ miles from land, purwided wi’ purwisions and 
blankets, and everything comfor’ble, ‘ithout an oar in thar boat, and 
aperently ben out sev'ral days. It ar uncommon strange! But I 
guess we'll larn all about it by’m-by.” 

What more was said I am unable to record, as we were carried into the 
cabin, out of hearing of the further remarks of the perplexed skipper. 

The heat of the cabin overpowered me, and rendered me utterly 
unconscious, in which state, I afterwards learnt, I remained for more 
than two hours; and when I came to myself, the black steward of the 
brig was rubbing my hands, as I lay stretched at full length on the 
stern-locker of the small close cabin, in which the stench of oil and 
rancid blubber was almost overpowering. 

“Dar, now, I say so; dat a well,’ exclaimed the grinning darky, as 
I opened my eyes, and showed signs of life. ‘“ Know’d how massa ’d 
come to hese’f all right. Tell a cap’en so, fur sho. Nyoung massa, 
dere, he all right a’ready. Now s’pose massa swaller dis yere. Den 
"um all right fur sartin.” 
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The negro handed me a tumbler of spirits and water, but, as I was 
about to take it from him, the vessel rolled lazily to windward, and 
then lurched heavily to leeward, flinging the steward to the other end 
of the cabin, and causing him to spill the liquor and smash the 
tumbler to atoms. 

“Golly !” he exclaimed, as he picked himself up, “how desp’rt it 
do blow, for sho’! Smash a glass—spill de good liquor. Nebber 
mind, get anoder glass; s’pose massa wait lilly bit.” 

I glanced around me as the steward was speaking, and saw Bob 
sitting up ona settee on the opposite side of the cabin apparently 
quite recovered, and smiling at the poor darkie’s mishap. He smiled 
also at me, but did not speak. Then, as my senses gradually returned, 
I heard the gale blowing furiously. The vessel was making heavy 
lurches to leeward, and occasionally rolling lazily to windward. I 
could also hear the water pouring, apparently in whole green seas, 
over the weather bulwarks, and rushing over the decks to leeward, 
while the rigging and spars of the vessel were creaking with the heavy 
strain upon them. From these indications I judged—and judged 
rightly—that the brig was “hove-to” in a gale of wind of unusual 
violence. 

The steward brought me another tumbler of spirits and water, and 
then advised me and my young companion to sleep. Mingled, how- 
ever, with my feelings of gratitude for our extraordinary deliverance 
at the last critical moment, was a strong desire to see what was going 
on on deck; but when I put my feet to the cabin deck, I found that 
my lower limbs were powerless and that I was utterly unable to stand. 
Bob was in a similar condition, and overcome with a strange feeling of 
drowsiness, I, despite, the gale and the novelty of my position, soon 
fell into a sound slumber. 

When I woke again, I saw the skipper, who had just descended 
from the deck, standing over me, attired in his sou’-wester, indiarubber 
boat cloak, and huge sea-boots, all: glistening with wet, while the 
water was dripping in a stream from the skirts of his cloak on to the 
cabin floor. 

“Waal, shipmets,” he said, “the stooard tells me how ye're all 
right agin. I’m right glad to hear it, and ye’re welcome aboard the 
Wyandotté. Never mind yer legs bein’ a bit skeary and par’lysed 
like. That’s nat’ral arter bein’ scrouged up in that ar little cockle- 
shell o’ a skiff o’ yourn. Now jest make yerselves to hum, shipmets. 
That’s all I’m got to say now. By’m-by I'll arx whar ye hail from, 
and larn what yee got to say, fur I'll allow as I’m terr’ble cur’us to 
know. But I ar’nt got time, boys, now. It’s blowin’ a reg’lar Cape 
Horn ringtail roarer, and no mistake, and a snowin’ and sleetin’ so’s 
ye can’t see half a cable’s length ahead. But make yerselves com- 
for’ble, shipmets. The ship’s ‘huy-to’ all snug, and a settin’ on the 
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water like a duck. ‘Tell yer though, ’t wor lucky for you we fell in 
wi’ ye as we did, afore this yere sneezer came on, or ye'd ha’ bin food 
for the fishes afore now. Jes so, I kin tell ye ;” and with this, without 
waiting to listen to my thanks, the worthy skipper went back to his 
duties on deck, 

The gale, which was by far the severest I had ever experienced 
even in the stormy latitudes of Tierra del Fuego, during the two years 
cruise of the Beagle, lasted fifteen days, with scarcely a lull during 
the whole period, and when at length it broke, the weather still con- 
tinued squally. 

In the course of a week, however, Bob and I perfectly recovered the 
use of our limbs, and were able to escape from the confined cabin to 
breathe the free pure air on deck. The Wyandotté was laden with 
seal oil and blubber, and she rode the gale out lightly. Shipping a. 
good deal of water to windward, as was to be expected of such a small 
vessel in such a tremendous seaway ; but with no other serious incon- 
venience to sailors. 

We had also, during that period, told the story of our adventure to 
Captain Amos Pandrake (that was the worthy skipper’s name), and 
had learnt from him that the brig, Wyandotté, of which he was one- 
third owner, hailed from Providence, Cape Cod, Massachusetts, and 
had been four years from home, employed in the seal fishery, in the 
Pacific and Antarctic oceans. When she fell in with us, she was 
returning with a full cargo of oil and blubber from the South Shet- 
land Islands, and bound to Valparaiso, where the skipper expected to 
sell his cargo and thence to return to the islands for another. This, 
he said, was the fourth full cargo he had loaded from the South 
Shetlands, and he intended to remain out for another year and then 
return to Providence, where he had a wife and family, and he guessed 
—though he allowed it was hard work—that he should make “a 
pooty consid’rable, gainful v’yage on’t.” 

“T tell ye, shipmets,” he said, one day, “ you’rn about the first folks 
as has ever ben in an open boat on these yere seas. I reckon how 
thar aint another vessel but this yere o’ mine as hes ben down so fur 
south this winter, nor thar wun’t be, nuther. It’s orfal work, sealin’ 
on them ar islands, thur’s no denying, what wi’ the gales, and the 

snowstorms, and the bitter cold, and the long dark nights; but then 
agin thar’s no denyin’ that it’s pooty consider’ble gainful. But you 
wor lucky too, shipmets; for I tell ye what, though I’m been man 
and boy, a matter o’ thirty year, off and on, sailin’ in these yere 
waters, never doorin’ the hull o’ my experience, summer or winter, 
hev I seen sich a long spell o’ fair, calm weather as was afore this 
yere gale come on. Never! Thar wor suthin’ miraculous about it, 
and I know’d how we'd hev a right down ringtail roarer arter it had 
wore itself out !” ; 
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* What do you intend to do with us, captain?” I inquired one day 
at the dinner-table, when the gale had nearly blown itself out, though 
the weather was still boisterous, cold, and unpleasant. 

We had doubled the Horn by this time, and were about one 
hundred miles to the southward of Cape Desolation. 

“Waal, boys,” replied the skipper, “I don’t see what better more 
I kin do for ye nor carr’ ye to Valparaiso. Thar’s a British counsel 
thar; and if ye don’t car’ to apply to him, why thar allus a British 
man-o’-war into Valparaiso harbour, and ye can ship aboard o’ one o’ 
them, which’ll be all the same like as ef ye wor aboard yer own ship, 
dye see ?” 

I did not exactly see. IfI entered as a supernumerary middy on 
board one of the men-of-war on the South American Station, it would 
be ten to one that the admiral sent me on board one that had just 
arrived on the station, and I should, in that case, have to remain 
three years longer out from England, whereas it was expected that 
the Beagle and the Adventure would sail for England in the course 
of the ensuing year. Still I did not see myself what better the skipper 
could do for us. 

“Tf we were luckily to fall in with the Beagle or the Adventure 
before we reach Valparaiso, you would put us on board, Captain Pan- 
drake ?” said I. 

“ Sartinely, sartingly,” returned the skipper. ‘‘ But I reckon thar 
aint much likelihood. We shall be off the Straits o’ Magellan to- 
morrow ef this yere breeze holds, but we shall be far away to the 
west’ard. I shall take a pint o’ departur from Cape Desolation, 
which I expect to ‘sight’ to-morrow mornin’ arly, and then bar’ away 
west’ard to get the reg’lar sou’-westerly breeze, so’s to git a leading 
wind into port, d’ye see, shipmet ?” 

There was nothing more to be said, for I could not expect the 
worthy skipper to alter his plans and delay his passage to suit my 
convenience. 

Fortune, however, who had lately played us so scurvy a trick, was 
pleased for once to prove propitious to my views. 

We did sight Cape Desolation early the next morning, and were 
hugging the land pretty closely, for the water is deep close to the shore 
on the coast of Tierra del Fuego, and the skipper was just about to 
give orders to brace up the yards, and to change the course of the 
brig, when, by good luck, he chanced to raise his spyglass to his eye 
and espy a whole flock of seals disporting on the rocks and in the 
waters of a narrow but rather deep inlet, a mile or so to the north- 
ward of the cape. 

Now, although the Wyandotté was “chokeful of ile and blubber,” 
as the skipper was wont to express himself, he did not like the idea 
of passing by this vast flock of seals without having a stroke at them. 
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As he said, “ A ship must’ be mighty full 0’ cargo when she aint got 
no room fur more. It would be like, in a manner, runnin’ in the face 
o Providence to take no note o’ them ar lot o’ seals which hes been 
thrown right in our way, es a body may say. Darned ef ever I 
seen so many seals in one flock afore in all my experence.” 

The result was, that Captain Pandrake resolved to run his ship 
into the inlet, moor her head and stern to the rocks—a thing that 
may often be easily and safely done on the steep shores of the Pata- 
gonian coast—and to have a day or two's seal fishing, just for the fun 
of the thing, and to keep his men’s hands in. 

Before noon, therefore, the Wyandotté was snugly moored inside 
the narrow inlet, behind a lofty cliff, which towered far above her 
topmast-heads, and completely concealed her from any ship that might 
be passing by in the open ocean. 

The first day’s fishing was so wonderfully ‘successful that the skipper 
resolved to remain another, perhaps two more days, and as the hold, 
and even the cabin and forecastle, were as full of oil and blubber as 
they well could be, every tub and barrel and pail, everything, in fact, 
that could contain oil, was pressed into service, and made fast on deck. 

During the progress of the fishing, or “ sealing,’ Bob and I had 
nothing else to do than to amuse ourselves wandering about the cliffs, 
the exercise of climbing keeping our blood in vigorous circulation, 
despite the extreme cold. 

On the morning of the second day, I had clambered to the summit 
of the lofty cliff behind which the Wyandotté was moored, and was 
gazing over the vast expanse of ocean far beneath me, when I espied 
a vessel standing out from the Straits of Magellan. I had fortunately 
brought the skipper’s spyglass with me, and a glance through the 
spyglass satisfied me that, from her square yards and canvas, the 
vessel must be a man-of-war, while from her comparatively small. size, 
I was certain she was either the Beagle or the Adyenture. To my 
great joy, also, she was steering a southerly course, and was so close 


under the land that she must, unless she changed her course, pass — 


within a mile of the Cape. However, she was yet a long distance off, 
and as the wind was very light—for the first time since the gale— 
and as both wind and current were dead against her, I judged that 
three hours, at the very least, must elapse before she could be abreast 
of the Cape. 

I hurried breathlessly down the cliff—catching many a fall in my 
great haste—to the brig, and acquainted the skipper with what I had 
seen. 

“And now, Captain Pandrake,” said I, when I had told my story, 
“ will you fulfil your promise, and put myself and Bob on board ?” 

“Sartingly I will,” he replied; “sartingly ; why not, if you wish 
it? And I'll tell’ee what, shipmet: ye ain’t got much ‘plunder’ to 
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pack up; by gum! you shall go aboard, if ye like, in yer own skiff. 
You shall give em a surprise. Why, with this yer smooth sea (there 
ain’t nothin’ but a bit of a swell on arter the squalls o’ yesterday) the 
skiff “Il float like a duck, and wi’ a pair o’ oars ye might pull away a bit 
to the south’ard—it ‘ll be gettin’ dusk afore yer ship gets abreast o’ this 
yere inlet—and then bar right down to ’em, as ef ye'd come from sea, 
and hail ’em to take ye aboard.” 

The honest skipper rubbed his hands together, and chuckled to 
himself at the notion; and I was well inclined to follow his advice, 
just for the fun of the thing. 

The blankets and hampers that had been taken on board the brig 
with ourselves were forthwith stowed in the skiff, which was then 
hoisted over the side. Bob and I got on board, and a couple of oars 
were handed to us, and having shaken hands with the kind-hearted 
skipper, and with every man on board, we put off from alongside, the 
skipper saying to us as we prepared to start on our expedition : 

“ Now, shipmates, we’ve had a toler’ble pleasant time together, and 
I wish ye luck ef I don’t see ye agin: but mayhaps how your skipper, 
ef he don’t mind heavyin’ to a bit, ’ud like to swap a few bottles o’ that 
ar prime Jamaiky as ye brought aboard wi’ ye, fur a barr’l o’ right 
good seal-ile. Ye might arx him the question, anyhow, and I shall be 
glad to see ye on board agin, if he consents to ‘dicker.’ And another 
thing ; mayhap, in the dusk, ye might miss yer ship, arter all; ef so, 
yell know how to find yer ways back to the brig, and I’ll be glad to 
welcome ye. So now once more, good luck to ye.” 

I had once or twice, while the skiff was being got ready, gone to 
the cliff to ascertain the ship’s progress, and I had satisfied myself, 
from certain peculiarities in the cut of the sails—though the two 
consorts were very similar in size and appearance—that the vessel 
bearing down to us was my own ship—the Beagle. 

When we reached the mouth of the inlet, she was still four or five 
miles distant, and her hull was not visible from our low skiff. She was, 
I was satisfied, not making more than three knots an hour, and it would 
yet be nearly an hour and a half before she would be abreast of the Cape. 

I resolved therefore to carry out the joke to the utmost, and Bob 
and I each taking an oar, we pulled the skiff fairly out to sea, until we 
had gained an offing of a couple of miles. 

By this time, as the skipper had prognosticated, it was growing 
dusk. They would not be able to see the boat from the ship’s deck, 
until we were close alongside ; so when we had got, as I thought, far 
enough from the land—the ship being midway between the mouth of 
.the inlet and ourselves—I laid aside my oar, and seating myself in the 
bow of the boat, said : 

“* Now, Bob, you take your oar over the stern, and scull towards the 
ship. You can do so easily with wind and current both in your 
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favour. I'll hide my oar beneath the blankets, and we'll play a joke 
upon our old shipmates.” 

Bob was delighted, boylike, at the fun of the thing. He sculled 
the boat along ‘bravely, and we got within hail of the ship on the off 
side, just as she got abreast of Cape Desolation. 

By this time it was quite dark, and apparently nothing had been 
seen of us from the deck of the Beagle. 

“Ship ahoy !” I sang out with all my might, as the boat rose on the 
top of a heavy rolling swell. 

“ Hilloo!” came back from the forecastle-deck of the ship, while 
by the light of her night lanterns I could perceive that there was a 
considerable stir on board. The forecastle-men who were pacing to 
and fro on the deck, clambered onto the “ knight-heads,” and several 
officers and men were seen hastening forward towards the forecastle to 
get a better view of the approaching strangers. Two officers I saw 
climb to the jib-boom, and inspect us through their night-telescopes. 

“What ship’s that ?” I replied. 

“His Majesty’s surveying ship Beagle,” sung out one of the officers, 
from the jib-boom. 

“Who the are you ? And where the did you spring from ?” 

It was totally contrary to naval etiquette for a midshipman to dare 
to ‘ poke fun’ at his superior officer, but I could not resist the spirit 
of fun within me, and I replied : 

“His Majesty’s surveying boat Dingie, from the South Pole, with 
provisions and blankets for his Majesty’s service.” 

“ What's that you say?” shouted a voice that I recognised as that 
of the first lieutenant ; and there was evidently considerable consterna- 
tion on board. The ship was immediately hove to, and men and 
oflicers came up from below and clustered, one behind another, all 
looking at us over the starboard bulwarks, which the change in the 
ship’s position had brought abreast of us. 

I had not replied to the last hail, and was directing Bob to scull 
towards the ship’s starboard gangway ; while it was still evident that 
the officers and crew had not distinctly heard my replies, and that, 
as yet, although by consequence, as I have remarked, of the lights in 
the signal-lanterns aloft, we could distinctly see all that was going on 
on board the ship, above the level of the bulwarks, and could even re- 
cognise the features of some of the officers and men, they could not yet 
make us out distinctly, through the surrounding darkness, so the questions 
were again put in a peremptory tone of voice, by the first lieutenant: 

“ What boat is that ? And whither are you bound ?” 

Instead of directly replying to the questions, I answered as loud as 
I could bawl: 

“Ts that Cape Desolation away to leeward ? I’m afraid we've over- 
run our distance.” 
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The captain iol sh thyowgh his trumpet : 

“Ts that the ihe, dingie ?” 

I thought I had carried the joke as far as I could with satety, and 
T replied : 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed ; and then went on— 

“Ts it, M—— and the boy Bob, who are on board ?” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

“ Come alongside.” 

“Ay, ay, si 

I took the oar from Bob, and a few vigorous strokes carried us along- 
side. A rope was thrown to us, which I made fast to the bows of the 
dingie, after which I ascended to the deck, leaving Bob to fend off the 
boat from the ship’s side. 

My hand was immediately grasped by the captain, and afterwards 
by several of the officers and men, and a variety of questions were put 
altogether. Above all the rest, however, I heard the voice of the 
first lieutenant, who relinquishing a hearty grasp of my left hand, 
which he had seized because the other hand was occupied, said*in 
an assumed tone of authority : 

“ And where the —-— have you been to all this time, sir ?” 

I was a great mind to reply : “On a voyage to the South Pole,” but 
I thought bother of it, and said : 

“A great part of the time we have been drifting about in the Ant- 
arctic Ocean. The remainder, on board the American brig Wyandotté, 
which vessel we have just quitted.” 

The lieutenant, as well as the rest of the officers, however, seemed to 
be more mystified than ever by this reply. 

“ What brig, sir ?” demanded the lieutenant, sternly, as if he sus- 
pected that I was still poking fun at him. “We have seen no brig—no 
vessel of any description. There was no vessel in sight at sundown.” 

“ Not in sight, I dare say, sir,” I replied; “ for the vessel of which I 
speak is snugly moored to the rocks inside Cape Desolation.” 

“Tn that case, how came you ‘to be sealling towards us from sea- 
ward ?” 

I now had to explain that at the suggestion, and with the connivance, 
of the captain of the brig, I had endeavoured to perpetrate a joke ; and 
then, at the request of the captain, I gave, as briefly and succinctly as 
possible, a history of our adventures from the moment of the breaking 
of the oar which caused the mishap. 

Of course, under the circumstances, the joke was laughed at, while 
various ejaculations of wonder and astonishment weré utter red as my ship- 
mates listened to the narrative of our distresses and fortunate rescue. 

“ight days on board the dingie!” exclaimed the captain. ‘ You 
don’t incan to say that you rode out the gale in the dingie ?” 
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“We experienced nothing butth suiecession, tof marvelously fine 
weather, sir,” I replied, “ for eight days. On the morning of the ninth 
day, when we were providentially rescued by the Wyandotté, a tre- 
mendous gale sprung up from the northward, and continued, with 
snowstorms and sleet, for fifteen days.. In fact, I may say until a 
day or two ago, for after the fury of the gale was broken, the weather 
continued tempestuous.” 

I then learnt that the strong southerly current which we had 
thought would bear us to our destruction, had, in reality, been the 
cause of our preservation, although at the same time, it had prevented 
the search that had been made for us from being carried out so far as 
it would otherwise have been. 

I was informed that we were not missed until near noon on the day 
after our mishap, as I had anticipated, when the Beagle was imme- 
diately got under weigh, and she, with her pinnace and two cutters, 
together with the pinnace and two cutters of the Adventure, sailed 
round the coast in different directions in search of us; but discovering 
no signs of us after a day’s search on the coasts of Hoste and the 
neighbouring islands, the Beagle (from some information received from 
the old boatswain, who said we had left the ship with only one oar, 
which he, after we had left, discovered was splintered and condemned) 
had put out to sea after us, rightly suspecting that the oar had broken, 
and that we had drifted helplessly southward. The captain and 
officers had discovered that a very strong, though comparatively narrow 
current, was setting southward, and suspecting that we had been 
caught in it, they had determined to follow its course. Hardly, how- 
ever, had they lost sight of land, on the second day of our absence, 
when a strong gale sprung up from the eastward, raising a sea in 
which it would have been impossible for the largest and stoutest boat 
on board the ship to live; and, of course, supposing that the dingic, 
with its heavy load, must have foundered immediately after the gale 
sprung up, the Beagle, after having cruised about for several hours, 
and having had her foretopsail and jib blown clean out of the bolt 
ropes, without having seen any signs of the wreck of our boat, had 
been put about, and returned to hey anchorage, giving us up for lost. 
“'D.” (dead) was inscribed against our names in ,the crew-list, and a 
brief memorandum was inserted in the log-book, to the effect that Mz. 
M——, midshipman, and Bob ——, ship-boy, had perished at sea 
while on boat duty, and our shipmates then thought they had heard 
and seen the last of us. When the gale broke, both vessels sailed for 
the Straits of Magellan; and the Beagle was again on her way to 
Hoste Island, when I espied her from the summit of Cape Desolation. 

“So, you see, young gentleman,” said the captain, when the above 
explanations had been given on both sides, “had the current been less 
powerful than it was, you must have perished in the easterly gale, 
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which, it appears, happily for you, did not extend more than a degree 
or so to the southward.” 

“We got the swell from it, sir,” I replied, “on the third morning, 
and did not know what to make of it. We thought a gale was 
blowing northward from us.” 

“And, I suppose, you young rascal,” said the surgeon, jocosely, 
“while you and that young whelp of a boy, Bob, were drifting away 
at your ease, and eating and drinking your fill of the good things in 
the dingie, which, by the way, to make the matter worse, you volun- 
teered to fetch on shore, you never once gave a thought to the misery 
of us poor wretches in the hut? Jove!” he exclaimed, shrugging his 
shoulders, “ that night nearly proved the death of me, and of others 
besides me. I shall never forget the cold and hunger I suffered—never, 
as long as I live. And you spoilt our anticipated sport the next day, 
too. Ah! you have much to answer for on that score. All the oaths 
and execrations that were sent after you lie on your own head.” 

“On the contrary, Doctor, “I replied, with a smile ; “ both Bob and 
I thought of you, and in spite of our own troubles, we laughed heartily 
at the idea of the rage you would be in when you found that the 
eatables and drinkables, and the blankets, which, I believe, you espe- 
cially called for, were not forthcoming.” 

“You did, eh? You laughed at the idea of my rage, eh ?” replied 
the doctor, shaking his fist in pretended anger. “ Well, my boy, ’'m 
heartily glad you had the food and the blankets with you, at all events. 
But—ah-ah—it was a bitter night to us in the tent on shore.” 

While the above conversation, which occupied but a few minutes— 
though it has taken a longer time to write down—was going on, the 
dingie, with Bob on board was hoisted to the ship's davits, and Bob 
was as warmly welcomed back as I had previously been. 

“Those oars belong to the Wyandctté,” I observed, and then I 
related Captain Pandrake’s message to my own captain, and spoke of 
his great kindness to us. 

A man-of-war, unless in chase, or bound on some special service, is 
seldom in a great hurry, and the captain replied : 

“Oh! the skipper approves of our Jamaica, does he? Well, he 
has a good taste. He shall have a gallon or so as a present, without 
‘dickering’ for it with ‘ile, and his oars shall be returned too. Tl 
go on board with you myself to-morrow morning, for I should like to 
thank the skipper for his kindness, and, moreover, I’ve a fancy to see 
what the inlet of which you speak is like.” 

The Beagle was consequently hove-to off the cape until daylight, 
when I went on board the Wyandotté with the captain in the pinnace, 
and returned Captain Pandrake his oars, and presented him with six 
case-bottles of Jamaica. 

The worthy skipper, however, positively refused to accept the rum 
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as a present. He said that no one should ever say that he took 
payment for rendering a service to a brother sailor in distress ; there- 
fore, to gratify his humour, our captain accepted a barrel of seal oil in 
exchange for the spirits, and having shaken hands héartily once more 
with the honest skipper and crew of the Wyandotté, I returned with 
my captain to the Beagle, which forthwith proceeded on her voyage. 

We remained nine months longer off the dreary, desolate coast of 
Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, and then gladly enough sailed for 
England. 

Some two years later, having duly served my time as a midshipman, 
I “passed,” and quitted the service. Many years elapsed ere I saw 
little Bob again, and when we did meet again, he was no longer 
“little Bob” but stout, burly, Captain Robert B——, commanding a 
fine West Indiaman. I spent the evening at his house in the environs 
of London, a snug little villa, over which his mother—a comely, 
matronly old lady, happily presided, and I was introduced to his 
married sister and her husband—the curate of an adjoining parish. 
They formed together a comfortable, happy, cosy family circle, and, 
as may be anticipated, much of the conversation turned | upon the 
mutual adventures of Bob and myself in an open boat, in the bleak, 
dreary Antarctic Ocean. 

To the best of my belief Captain Robert B—— is still living and 
hearty. I know that he was three years ago, and he is very far from 
being an old man eithcr. Should this narrative ever meet his eye, I 
am confident that he will attest to the accuracy with which I have 
related the several circumstances, which have never. heretofore been 
published. 

There may have been ; in fact, I know that there was, on the return 
of the Beagle and the Adventure to England, a newspaper paragraph 
or two written relative to the drifting away of one of the Beagle’s 
boats, off Cape Horn, with a midshipman and a ship-boy on board ; 
but as a midshipman and ship-boy were no such important personages 
that their mishap should interest the general public, especially as 
the mishap terminated in their being restored in safety to their ship, 
and as no one except Captain Robert B——, and the present writer, 
could uarrate the circumstances attending our eight days’ cruise in an 
open boat in the Antarctic Ocean, and as the present writer had not 
then embraced, and did not embrace till many years afterwards, the 
“idle profession of an author,” none beyond our own shipmates on 
board the Beagle and the Adventure, and our own immediate friends, 
have ever until now, heard any further particulars of our adventure 
than those same newspaper paragraphs afforded. 


J. A. M. 
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A Bear Hunt in the Himalayas. 


“Tur shooting and sport of all kinds in India is magnificent, but 
consider the infernal climate,” is the answer most men will make when 
asked if they did not enjoy India for the sport, if for nothing else. 

But there is one part of British India where you may enjoy fine 
sport in the midst of magnificent scenery and in a splendid climate 
for nine months of the year, and that is the Himalayan hills, between 
the altitudes of five thousand and ten thousand feet; below five 
thousand it is too hot at times, and above ten thousand it is equally 
too cold. 

I had the good fortune, in one respect, to get a liver complaint 
whilst hunting Tantia Topee amongst the jungles of Central India, 
and was sent by a medical board for nine months to the hillsa—Nynee 
Tal (or the lake of the deity “Nynee”) was my headquarters; but 
after two months’ recruiting my strength there, I departed on a four 
months’ “shikar-dour,” or sporting tour, towards Tibbet and Ladak. 
To those accustomed to shooting in Scotland, where you may bang 
away all day and every day, the change is very great. Here, in the 
Himalayas, you must work very hard and walk very far to get a shot 
at all, one day in a week being more than the usual proportion of sport 
in stich shooting. 

Some of the best bear hunting I ever had was in company with the 
old Kumaon rajah, a Ghoorkha king whose territory had been annexed 
by the English thirty or forty years ago (when he was quite a boy), 
and who has ever since lived quietly in his own capital on a pension of 
six hundred pounds per annum from Government. It is a remarkable 
instance of the aptitude of the English for conquest that they should 
have taken by force of arms this ancient kingdom of Kumaon, as large 
as Wales, and held it peaceably ever since, though it is not garrisoned 
by'a single British soldier, the only troops in it being generally two 
Lattalions of its own people in the pay of the English. When I was 
there the troops were the First Kumaonees and the Fourth Ghoorkhas, 
with three English officers in each regiment—dressed in their own 
national costumes, with the ancestral weapon, “ the Kookra,” by their 
sides, manufactured though of the Lest English steel after an ancient 
Ghoorkha model. The only thing that marked them as British troops 
was the Union Jack which they carried as their standard. 

T had made the acquaintance of the Kumaon rajah by having been 
fortunate enough to relieve him from a very unpleasant position. I 
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was out shooting pheasants in a rhododendron forest, when I heard 
loud shouts, and on hastening to the spot I found the Kumaon rajah 
up a tree, his gun lying on the ground, which he had evidently dropped 
in climbing; and at the foot of the tree a large black she-bear with a 
broken fore leg, who could not climb the tree, but was scratching and 
snarling in a most unpleasant way. I relieved him by neatly putting 
a bullet through the brute’s heart as it stood on its hind legs snarling 
at the rajah ; since which he had always sent word to me when he 
heard of any “shikar,” and of course he always got the first informa- 
tion from the country people who knew his devotion to sport. He had 
a good collection of English guns all made by “Daw.” Six hundred 
pounds a year for a native in the hills, without any court or followers, 
is more than six thousand a year to a country gentleman in England. 

I was lying in the verandah of my bungalow after tiffin one day, 
when the rajah’s head shikaree, “Omrah Deen,” appeared, and salaam- 
ing low, said, in the hill patois: ‘‘ The rajah, sahib, has heard of three 
‘reis’ (bear) at Baghesur,” mentioning a village on a river] about 
twelve miles off; “he starts at sundown to sleep there and attack them 
in the morning, and he hopes your royal highness (the usual way of 
addressing English in the hills) will accompany.” “Good,” I said, 
“T will be at Baghesur at ten this evening.” 

At half-past nine as I was slowly jogging on my tattoo into the 
village, I noticed a commotion about the huts, and as soon as they 
caught sight of me several of the inhabitants run up, saying: “O 
master, O doctor! hurry to save the man who has been torn by a bear 
and is dying” (they think all English are doctors; and if any English- 
man travels far into the mountains he will find at his tent-door every 
morning all the sick of the surrounding districts assembled—goitre, 
fever, and rheumatism are the chief disorders). 

“Where is he?” said I. “Down by your tents, sahib,” said they, 
pointing to the river where mine and the rajah’s tents, which we had 
sent on, were pitched. I hastened on and found an unfortunate hill- 
man lying on his face in a fainting state, his back torn to pieces, covered 
with blood, and his friends round him plastering his wounds over with 
cow-dung, which is their sovereign remedy for all cuts. I ascertained 
that the man was suffering from loss of blood; in an European, I 
should have been afraid of inflammation, but in the natives it is never 
to be feared, owing, I suppose, to a low diet and a cooler blood. I 
therefore administered brandy, and with a sponge and warm water 
washed all the muck and dirt off his back. As he was too ill to be 
carried home I had him laid down under the fly of my tent, and told 
his wife to keep wet cloths on his back all night. A little opium and 
brandy gave him a quiet night, and the next morning the wounds 
were showing signs of healing. His wife told Omrah Deen, the 
rajah’s shikaree, how it happened ; and it appears it was one of the bears 
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we were after. The man, coming home from working one evening, 
espied a bear feasting on his honey. Without a moment’s thought, 
he rushed at the animal and began to belabour it with a “ luttie,” 
heavy bamboo, shod with iron, which the native hill-men carry. At first 
the beast bolted, but on the man following it, it turned on him; he 
then ran, and falling down, the beast clawed his back. His screams 
brought out his wife and children, who drove the bear off with stones. 
The account cheered us up as sportsmen, showing, as it did, that the 
report of bears being in the neighbourhood was true, and we began to 
look up our weapons for the following day. 

T had just received by coolie-dawk from Bareilly a box of shell 
bullets to fit my breechloading Prince’s carbine, and I was very 
anxious to try them on some big beast, and expected some grand 
result if I hit a bear on a hard place, such as his forehead. 

The bear is one of the hardest animals to kill. The best place to aim 
at is the white patch in front of the chest, called by English sports- 
men “the horse-shoe.” This is a fatal spot, the ball traversing the 
lungs causes a collapse of jthe vital powers, the beast generally falling 
on his back at once; but if you are very close to the bear, such as in a 
melée, or when he is grasping one of your coolies, the place to fire at 
is the head; but care must be taken to get a direct shot, as the ball 
will glance off at a very sharp angle. 

The native hunters are. more afraid of attacking bears than any 
other animals; for they say, from a wounded tiger or a leopard we can 
climb a tree, but a bear climbs up after us, and faster than we can go. 
But I have always maintained, and endeavoured to persuade them, 
that two determined men with spears and shikar knives, or kookries, 
are a match for any bear; the only requisite qualities are firmness and 
courage to look the bear in the face; give the point as he comes up, 
generally it will be in the mouth, as the bear endeavours to seize the 
spear in his teeth ; the moment he feels the wound he throws himself 
on his back, and with his fore-paws pushes the spear out of his mouth 
with ease, notwithstanding any endeavours of yours; indeed, you are 
lucky if the spear is not wrenched from your hand, as it very often is. 
Now is the time for your comrade, who steps up and plunges his spear 
into the breast between the fore-paws; you with your shikar knife 
sever the tendons under the fore-leg, both if you have time. The 
strength of the beast is enormous, and he will sometimes rise for » few 
minutes, and one blow from his fore-paw has been known to kill a 
man. 

The haunts of the bear are rocks on a hill-side, particularly those 
overlooking cultivated valleys; they sleep all day in caves, and issue 
out at night to feed in the sugar-cane plantations. They do not stay 
long in the same cave if at all disturbed, but move about the country 
from cave to cave. Many of these caves are very deep. I have been 
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in some running for one hundred yards into the hill-side, and six or 
eight feet high, perhaps twenty feet wide at mouth, and narrowing 
away into the interior. The bears sleep in a mass together at the far 
end, and are often difficult to get out. The natives take advantage of 
a favourable wind when they have tracked a bear to a cave, and light 
large fires of wet leaves; the smoke, driving into the cave, sometimes 
forces the bear out, but it is tedious work, taking some hours. The 
natives hide themselves behind pieces of rock, and shoot poisoned 
arrows at the bear, as their great object is to get rid of him for the 
sake of their crops and honey, getting the flesh and skin being a 
secondary object, and hardly considered worth the danger, they being, 
as I have observed, very fearful of the bear. 

These caves, which abound throughout the Himalayas, are used 
very much, when they are in practicable places, by the Bhooteas who 
travel every year with large flocks of goats and gibboos (tame yak) 
from Tibbet and Hoondes to Hindostan, bringing salt, borax, and 
camphor in wallets both on the goats’ and gibboos’ backs, and taking 
back grain. Some of the passes are only open three months m the 
year; that of Niti, which I once crossed, is eighteen thousand feet at 
its lowest point, being three thousand feet higher than the summit of 
Mont Blanc; consequently, the time of the communication being so 
limited between the people of the two sides of the mountain, when 
they do cross, it is in large parties; and a very unpleasant thing, 
when going along a narrow path, a roaring torrent forty or fifty feet 
below you on one side, and the bare wall of rock one thousand feet 
high on the other, to meet one of these long streams of men and 
animals in single file. If you are riding, the only thing to be done is 
to turn round, and ride back until you come to some open space or 
recess or cave in which you can stand while they pass, otherwise you 
are certain to be pushed over, horse and all, into the torrent, and 
dashed to pieces by the boiling and leaping water in five minutes. It 
is impossible for the leading animals to stop, as the pressure of the 
multitude behind, reaching, perhaps, half or three quarters of a mile, 
would force them over the precipice at once. When on foot we gene- 
rally managed to squeeze up against the cliff-side, and let them pass, 
occupying ten minutes to half an hour. It was very amusing, when 
standing in this position, to see the astonishment of the Tibbettans 
who were coming along with their flocks (they had no time to stop, 
hardly to speak—as I said before, in these parties every one must keep 
moving, or over the precipice he goes), when they suddenly come 
upon—for the first time in their lives, perhaps—two white men stand- 
ing against the rocks. They would shout out, in Mongol dialect, to 
their friends behind: “Look at the white man; “Look at the 
‘Room’ man,” supposing, perhaps, we were Russians. | 

T once lost a valuable animal with a very valuable load in this way. 
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It was a large gibboo ox, which I had bought from a Hoonia chief ;* 
it was laden with two large wallets, in which were all my stock of 
brandy and medicine, and also lead, powder, and small shot. One of 
my paharries (7.e. hill-men), was walking in front of it as usual, leading 
it by a rope through its nose. It was on a narrow path, with a very 
steep precipice of several hundred feet on one side, clothed with thick 
brushwood. The rest of my party, tent, &c., were some mile or two 
behind. This man was going on ahead, as he knew the country, to 
select a place for an encampment. I was on the opposite side of the 
valley, stalking some snow pheasants which I had marked down. 
Turning my head to look up the valley, I saw coming down the 
narrow path a large party of Bhooteas, with ponies, goats, and gibboos ; 
in front were three ponies with large wallets, full probably of salt, 
which is heavy and packs very close. Looking back down the valley 
to see where my party were, to my horror I saw my paharry with the 
gibboo ox and his valuable cargo strolling along up the path with his 
head down, and evidently quite unconscious of the approaching party, 
which a projecting rock, round which the path went, hid from his 
sight—the noise of the torrent below, I suppose, prevented his hearing 
the bells of the Bhooteas, which all their animals have round their 
necks. I shouted, fired my gun, threw my cap in the air, but all in 
vain; the noise of the torrent made him deaf, and his eyes on the 
ground prevented his seeing my signs. I then cast my eyes along the 
path to calculate where they would meet, and see if it was broad there. 
It appeared to me that the projecting rock, where the path was very 
narrow, was nearly half-way between them, if anything, nearer my 
man; but as he moved slower, going up hill, I hoped the leading 
ponies would come round the point of rock in time to warn him ; but 
in a few moments I saw that I was wrong, and that in all probability 
my man would pass the point first. I held my breath as they 
approached each other. Now the leading ponies were out of my sight 
coming round the projecting rock—imy man also approached it. He 
was not a gibboo’s length from the point when the leading pony’s 
head appeared round it. In an instant he let go the rope and drew 
himself close to the cliff; the poor gibboo began to turn round out- 
wardly, in another second he would be safe. The leading pony, with 
a traveller’s presence of mind, took in the whole position at a glance ; 
seeing a collision was unavoidable, he lowered his head, and slipped in 
between the gibboo and the rock, his bag of salt, I suppose, got under 
my poor animal’s wallet, and the next moment I saw my property 
tumble down the precipice, and crash through the brushwood out of 
sight. I never saw any more of it;. and it and the poor animal were 






* Tfoonias are the inhabitants of Hoondes, which, being interpreted, is “the land 
of snow.” 
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doubtless pounded to a thousand pieces among the sharp rocks of the 
torrent. 

The rajah and I dined together that night. He was quite a civilised 
sort of fellow, and did not disdain to smoke one of my havanahs; he 
even took a slice of my European bacon (sent out in tins from Fortnum 
and Mason) with his curry, but on the sly, when the Kitmutgars were 
outside the tent. We turned in early, and by three the next morning 
the camp was astir. After two delicious mussucks of ice-cold glacier 
water from the river, I had a cup of tea, lit a cheeroot, and felt “ fit” 
for any bear. My arms were my shot-gun, with a bullet in left 
barrel ; in my waist-belt a five-barrelled revolver, anda huge couteaw de 
chasse, or sword bayonet, which would fix on to my short breechloading 
rifle, carried by my gun coolie, who also had most of my amunition. 

We strolled down to the river by starlight, the rajah and I with our 
gun coolies, his head shikaree, and a villager who had tracked the 
bears the day before to their cave, and crossed on two inflated buffalo 
skins; the other shikarees and beaters went up the river to cross at 
a ford, and beat the cultivated flat ground up to the hills where we 
were to be posted. 

On arriving at the foot of the rocky cliffs, the villager showed us a 
sort of track winding up the sides, which were covered with low brush- 
wood, and which he said led to some caves about two hundred feet 
higher, and that, about a mile on, there was another track which ran 
back to the same caves, and that the bears would come up one of these 
at daylight or when disturbed. It was settled that I and my gun coolie 
should go up the first track, and that the rajah and his men should go 
on to the next one, as it was a wider one, with branches, and required 
several men to be on the watch, lest the bears should slip by and get 
into the caves unperceived. I was glad, before I had gone many hun- 
dred yards, that it was the coolest part of the twenty-four hours, for 
the track was very steep and very rough—hand-and-feet climbing most 
of the way—and by the time I reached the caves, and stood on the 
platform of rock in front of them, I was running with perspiration. 
From this spot I had a view of the whole valley, and could see the 
beaters just crossing the ford, preparatory to beating the flat ground 
below us, which was covered with sugar-cane and plantains. In the 
distance were the snowy summits of the highest Himalayas, thirty 
thousand feet, now gloriously tinted with red and gold from the beams 
of the rising sun, which had just caught them. As soon as I had 
recovered my breath I took a survey of the caves and their approaches, 
and quickly observed a projecting rock, round which the pathway or 
track wound, about fifty yards below the cave. Behind this I and my 
gun coolie ensconced ourselves. I placed a two-ounce bullet in each 
barrel of my smooth-bore, which I held in my hand, as the handiest 
and deadliest at close quarters; in my rifle held by the coolie I placed 
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a shell bullet with a percussion head, and fixed the sword on ready for 
an emergency. Soon the shouts and cries of the beaters disturbed the 
valley below, and raised up clouds of birds—ducks from the river, and 
pheasants and hawks and pigeons from the cliffs. 

We had been peering over the rock behind which we were ambushed 
for some ten minutes, when my gun coolie gave me a nudge, as his 
quick ear detected something coming up the track, and in less than 
a minute appeared the shaggy black head of a bear shambling up the 
track. I cocked both barrels, determined to give him a broadside as 
he passed our ambuscade, and then to seize my rifle to finish him. As 
he approached our rock we could hear him growl and swear as his 
nose evidently detected us, but his desire to get to the cave, away from 
the row of the beaters, was apparently stronger than his prudence, and 
in half a minute his black head and fore-quarters loomed out between 
me and the sky as he trotted along the edge of the track. Bang! 
bang! went both my barrels pointed behind his shoulder, and in a 
cloud of dust and smoke he rolled over the precipice, and crashed 
through the rhododendron bushes. I handed my gun to the coolie to 
reload, and seizing my rifle, I moved to the edge to look after him and 
see if he required anything more in the shape of a quietus. About 
twenty yards below his carcase had caught in a thick bush, and I 
could see he was recovering and trying to get his footing. I imme- 
diately raised my rifle, and was peering about to get a fpir shot 
at him between his eyes, which I could hardly see for the intervening 
bushes, when an unearthly yell from my coolie made me quickly look 
round, and, behold! four yards from me, two bears rushing up the 
track. One, a half-grown one, rushed, apparently to get past me, and 
get up to the caves, while the bigger reared on its hind legs, and evi- 
dently meant fighting. As the young one approached me I lowered 
my point and hinged at its chest, but it caught the sword in its mouth, 
and the point came out of its cheek on the other side. I had just time 
to observe this, and was about to withdraw it when the big bear rushed 
at me and knocked me backwards. In falling, I managed to get my 
face downwards, to save it and my chest irom the clawing I expected, 
and immediately began to feel for my revolver, but to my surprise, 
directly I fell the bear left me and went to the young one, who was 
kicking up a tremendous row about the sword in its cheek. I rose as 
quickly as I could, and shouted to my ccolie for the smooth-bore. He 
was standing on the rock, up which he had climbed for safety, and was 
screaming for help, though there was no one to hear him; but almost 
as I rose, the young bear got his head clear of my rifle and sword, and 
he and the big one, which was evidently the mother, trotted off down 
the hill again. I discharged my revolver at their vanishing sterns, 
but apparently without effect, and now I heard again the scramblings 
of the first wounded bear trying to get up the cliff; his advent, 
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though, I waited with the utmost composure, as I was sure he must 
feel very sick after my broadside. I crouched down, and soon his fore- 
paws appeared on the edge of the track. I stepped up, and as his 
head appeared uttering fierce growls, I plunged my point into the 
centre of his chest. A dark stream of blood poured out, and the bear 
fell backwards and disappeared, crashing through the underwood. : 

I now retired to the old corner behind the rock, and refitted ; my 
right arm was torn with the she-bear’s claws, this I tied up; my 
rifle was much bruised and dented, and the sword was slightly bent by 
the efforts of the young bear to free himself; however, nothing had 
happened to impair me or my weapons, and I was soon ready for 
anything that might turn up. In a few minutes I heard two quick 
discharges, and then one from the direction of the rajah, and loud 
shouts. I hurried up the track to}the mouth of the caves, thinking 
to intercept any bear that might have passed his party. However, I 
waited there some minutes, but nothing appeared, though another 
shot and loud shouting came from the same spot; and as I heard 
from the noise below that the beaters were nearing the foot of the 
cliff, I hurried back to my old ambush, in the hopes of the she-bear 
and young one appearing again. Soon the shouts below us redoubled, 
and we could hear the cry of “Reis! sahib! reis!’ I now took up 
my position with my rifle, kneeling on the track, looking down, and 
close to the projecting rock, behind which I could spring if I should 
fail to bring down anything coming up, and in a few minutes a three- 
quarter grown bear came shambling up the path, followed by a 
yapping dog of the village, on whom he turned every now and then. 
He did not see me at first, and I waited until he was within twenty 
yards, then his little eyes caught sight of me and glistened with rage. 
He uttered loud growls and redoubled his pace; but the bead of my 
foresight was on his nose. I pulled, and the animal turned head over 
heels like a rabbit. My coolie handed me my smooth bore, and I 
hurried up, but he was quite dead, and the village dog was worrying 
his ‘carcase. The shell, bullet had,struck just under the left eye, 
having grazed along his nose (my aim had been the point of the 
snout), and apparently exploded at once, as all that side of the head 
was blown ‘open, and the car hanging down. By the time I had 
done examining and measuring the brute, some of the beaters appeared 
on the track I had come, so there was nothing more to expect from 
that quarter. Leaving my gun coolie to point out to the shikarees 
where my first bear had fallen over, I hurried on to see what the 
rajah had done. On arriving, I saw the rajah’s shikaree, Omrah 
Deen, lying down, looking very sick, and a good deal of blood about ; 
the rajah’s rifle, with the barrel bent to an angle of forty-five 
degrees, and a half-grown bear lying dead on the path. It appears 
that the young bear had appeared first, when the rajah had knocked 
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it over with a double shot, and that Omrah Deen had run out with a 
kookree to settle it, and drag it off the path. Whilst so employed a 
great she-bear had come up suddenly, and clawed his back; the 
rajah had run out with his rifle, and afraid to fire for fear of hitting 
his man, had crammed the muzzle into the animal’s mouth. He then, 
as he affirmed, pulled the trigger with the muzzle pointing at its 
head, but I expect the bullet must have gone out of its cheek ; how- 
ever, the brute had bent the barrel nearly double, and then scuttled 
off up the path, and must have got into the cave before I arrived 
there. Soon afterwards another bear had come up the path at 
which the rajah had fired, with what effect he knew not, as the beast 
had turned a run down tlie path again. Some of the beaters said 
they had seen another bear get up to the caves by some track we had 
not known of; this was probably the bear that the rajah had fired at 
last. We now all moved up to the caves to see what we could do 
for the bears inside. There was no wind stirring, so a fire was hopeless 
to smoke them out; however, by the fire made we got some hot tea 
and chupatties ; and our coolies indulged in the social hubble-bubble, 
made of a cocoa-nut, which was handed from one to another. Omrah 
Deen began to feel rather faint from the loss of blood from the scratches 
on his back, so we made a litter for him, and determined to return to 
camp, leaving a shikaree and two coolies to watch the cave; and how 
we got the two bears out I must relate at another time. We were 
fairly pleased with our success, having bagged three ont of five bears 
seen, though certainly only one was full-grown; and if it had not 
been for poor Omrah Deen’s back we should have had a very jolly 
morning. 
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A Sew Days in Caboga. 


Tz island of Taboga is situate in the bay, and immediately oppo- 
site the town of Panama, whence it is distant about nine miles. 
Although a mere speck in a wide expanse of salt water (its extreme 
length is barely two miles), this tiny island is of immense value and 
importance to all ships touching at Panama. But few travellers visit 
it, and thus it happens that its beauties, treasures, and attractions, 
are little known to the world. 'Taboga is better fitted than any other 
port or harbour, between Cape Horn and the Bay of San Francisco, 
for the construction of docks wherein ships cruising on the Pacific 
Ocean may be repaired. It possesses a treasure of inestimable value 
in a spring of clear, cold, fresh water, which never fails, and from 
which all vessels trading at Panama obtain their sea-going supply. 
A few years only have passed away since I stood upon the pier at 
Panama, awaiting the arrival of boats from Her Majesty’s Ship 
Iavannah to take on board myself, together with other officers, and 
a small detachment of sappers belonging to the North Western 
American Boundary Commission. Our destination was Vancouver 
Island, whither the Havannah was especially deputed to convey us. 
I did not see much of the quaint city of Panama, as I had only a 
short time at my disposal, prior to embarkation, which I devoted 
to a hasty ramble through its streets and plazas, over the ruins of 
convents and churches, and round its crumbling battlements, lumbered 
with cannon as useless, rusty, and time-worn, as everything else ap- 
peared to be. The situation and surroundings of this wonderful city 
are of matchless beauty. Most of the houses are built on a narrow 
nromeontory, washed on three sides by the Pacific Ocean; behind 
which rises a mountain, rich in tropical vegetation, on a gentle slope. 
Along the curve of the bay, to the right hand and to the left, mile 
ater mile of level sea-beach is visible, the white sand dividing by a 
narrow line the brilliant colours of the forest from the intensely blue 
water of the bay. The houses are generally of a Spanish style of 
architecture, and many large buildings have never been completed ; 
and amidst pillars, rich mouldings, and massive arches, may be seen 
tropic climbing-plants and broad-leaved plantains trailing in wild 
juxuriance, whilst beneath their sheltering leaves, bright-coloured 
lizards dart away like fiery meteors when disturbed i in their siesta. 
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The streets are narrow and dirty; the inhabitants were busy doing 
nothing. Outside the hotel-doors rows of arm-chairs were placed, filled 
with sallow-looking men, puffing away vigorously at immense cigars, and 
languidly fanning themselves with palm-leaf fans. In the less aristo- 
cratic quarters, the door-steps and pavement itself did duty for chairs ; 
while, inside the dens occupied by coloured people, swarms of naked 
children crawled about upon the floors like insects, and, swinging idly 
in netted hammocks, were the parents, quite as dirty, but a trifle better 
clad than their offspring. ‘The markets were very well supplied with 
fish, indeed Panama is a native word signifying “much fish.” I 
was particularly struck with a magnificent ruin fronting one of the 
plazas; immense pilasters of red sandstone, together with pieces of 
moulding and fragments of carvings, lay heaped together; and from 
the crevices in the pile of ruins bananas grew luxuriantly. 

Ice is an “institution” in Panama, and the trade carried on in this 
luxury is immense. It is a thirst-creating place, and to get a cold 
drink when the very paving-stones are hot enough to fry anything on, 
is, as I heard an American say, a “ tall treat.” ‘The number of “cob- 
blers” and “smashes” consumed during a day in Panama had perhaps 
better not be counted. The indifferent way men talked of a friend 
being down with the fever rather startled me; it seemed a matter of 
as little consequence as getting shaved or taking a stroll. When 
Panama fever gets its victims “down,” I understand it does not let 
them up again very readily. 

Towards evening the boats were pulled away from the pier to reach 
the Havannah, riding quietly at her anchor two miles from the shore. 
A sudden shoaling of the water is a great disadvantage to the shipping 
and commercial interests of Panama, and considerably enhances the 
importance of the island we are going to visit, clearly pointing it out 
as the spot better fitted for a depdt and landing-place for the Pacific 
trade in these parts than any other. No vessels of heavy tonnage can 
anchor safely within a mile and a half of the pier, and judging from 
the immense reefs of rock laid bare at the ebb tide, the bottom of the 
bay must be almost all rock. The Havannah was to drop down early 
in the morning to Taboga, there to remain a short time to take in 
water and live stock for the voyage. 

From the deck of the ship I watched the sun set ; the bay, far as 
eye could trace its surface, was unrippled, and floating in purple mist. 
The sky, rose-pink towards the west, and gold and purple towards 
the east, was streaked and mottled with fleecy clouds, changing like 
the aurora into every tint and shade of colour. The vast arch of the 
firmament glowed with unnatural radiance, whose changing hues were 
again reflected in the blue water of the bay as from a monster mirror. 
Then, as the light faded away, the gorgeous colours disappeared, 
leaving the cloudless blue of a tropical sky; one by one the stars 
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peeped out, and the cool breezes of evening stealing softly across the 
water brought with them the rich perfumes of countless blossoms. 

To watch the fishing exploits of sea-birds is to me at all times a 
source of pleasure and amusement; but to observe the strange ma- 
nceuvres of the brown pelican (P. fuscus) fishing in the Bay of Panama 
is a rare treat. In the lurid atmosphere may be observed numbers of 
dark spots, resembling small masses floating in the air, like motes in a 
sunbeam ; these specks are birds. Suddenly several of the mysterious 
dots fall rapidly towards the water: downwards they come like meteor- 
olites, and with a splash and a plunge disappear beneath the surface. 
Ere you have time to speculate on what you have witnessed, pop! pop! 
like so many corks the divers reappear, cach with a fish in its beak ; 
then you discover that the dark masses were brown pelicans, whose 
habit is to spend most of the day soaring at a great altitude, watching 
for fish. It is difficult to understand how it is possible for birds to 
descry such small objects as these fishes from such a height, especially 
as it is below the surface of the sea; and it is equally puzzling to 
understand how the birds direct their course throughout such a rapid 
descent with precision nearly equal to that of a rifle bullet, for they 
seldom miss the fish they dive for. When success crowns their efforts, 
they immediately rise from the surface of the water, without any ap- 
parent effort, swallow their fish, and ascend again high in the air to 
look out for others; but if they miss their aim, they sit stupidly upon 
the water, and stare round about them bewildered. The brown pelican 
is a permanent resident on the southern coasts of America. Sometimes 
it makes its capacious nest in the trees, whilst at others it builds it 
upon the ground, although trees in every way suited to its purposes 
grow close by. 

The tramp, tramp, of many fect, the clanking of a heavy chain, 
mingled with the sound of a fiddler playing a jig-tune, disturbed my 
dreams, and awoke me at sunrise. The ship was all astir getting 
up the anchor, and making ready to sail across to the island. very- 
thing es I came on deck looked bright and cheerful; not a cloud 
was visible, and the russet gold colour tinting the east was a forecast 
of a blazing hot day. Men and officers were alike glad to escape from 
so hot a place. ‘To ride at anchor from week to week on a smooth 
sea, with the sun straight above the mainmast, is very much pleasanter 
to read about than it is to endure. 

As we sauntered rather than sailed along, several volcanic islands 
were passed. The largest, Taboguilla, is a kind of market-garden to 
Panama, nearly all the fruit and vegetables consumed in the city 
being brought by the natives in their clumsy dug-out boats or canoes 
from this fertile spot. Taboga is just visible, a matted mass of foliage, 
and as the distance decreases, its abrupt conical outline becomes more 
clearly defined ; still, so impenctrable is the verdure clothing its slope, 
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unbroken by so much as a gap, from the water's edge to its extremest 
point, that all notion of inequalities existing on it, of hill, valley, 
or terrace, is at once negatived. The island has one uniform sur- 
face, thickly covered with a tropical vegetation; nor is this idea 
altered when you enter the roadstead, and know that the ship is 
again moored, for a perfect chaos of tamarind and orange trees, 
into which one could easily fling a pebble from off the deck, fringe 
the beach. Landing soon after our arrival, with my gun I strolled 
towards the village. Once beneath and amidst the trecs, five 
minutes’ observation sufficed to show how little one could judge, even 
from a short distance, what the structure of the island resembled. 
Instead of a gradual slope, with a comparatively level face, I was 
surprised to find a succession of steep terraces intersected by rocky 
ravines. Deep glens made up the outer surface, from the base to the 
apex of the conical hill constituting the island. My route followed the 
elge of the sand, along a moderately good road, completely arched 
and overshadowed with tamarind-trees (T'amarindus Indica). The 
pods, or fruit, nearly ripe, dangled temptingly above my head, amidst the 
bright green clusters of pinnated leaves, which formed a thick tangle 
almost impervious to light. These tamarinds are a goodly source of 
comfort and profit to the inhabitants. When the pods are ripe they 
are from eight to ten inches long. When freed from the outer husk 
or covering, the sweet pulpy mass is pressed into casks, layer upon 
layer, and, lastly, hot syrup is poured over all. In this state the fruit 
is consumed largely by the natives, and also sold to ships’ captains 
calling at the island. The blossom of the tamarind-tree hangs in 
loose graceful bunches of five or six together, which seem to sprout 
directly from the sides of the branches ; the corolla of the flower is of 
a pale yellow, delicately veined with bright red. 

I soon reached the end of this delightful arcade, and, exposed to the 
burning sun, climbed a rather steep ascent, still keeping to the road. 
I met no one, neither could I discern smoke, nor any indication that 
houses were on the island, or people to live in them. Very few birds, 
insects, or living things, were to be seen ; death-like stillness seemed to 
have laid its hand upon everything. Feverish, thirsty, and with per- 
spiration streaming from every pore, I was about to retrace my steps, 
when the clang of a bell chiming the hour induced me to alter my 
mind, and push on in the direction from which the sound came. A 
narrow path pointed out the way; striking into it, I soon reached a 
knoll, from which I gazed down upon the quaintest village eyes had 
ever beheld. The houses were of all shapes and sizes, from a tiny 
hut to a substantial dwelling, huddled and jumbled together. The 
formation of streets, squares, lanes, or alleys, had been altogether 
neglected by these island architects. Shade is the first and most 
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and builds a house where protection from the sun may be best obtained. 
The reason why this spot was so favoured a site was at once evi- 
dent: A magnificent grove of cocoa-nut palms waved their feathery 
fronds over the entire village, and a stream of fresh water, small in 
size, but clear as crystal, wended its way down a steep ravine at the 
rear of the village, visible here and there amidst the rich green foliage 
of the plants growing along its banks. No inhabitants were to be 
seen, and not even a dog yapped at me as I puffed and steamed 
towards a house, from which was suspended a kind of hieroglyphical 
picture framed in bamboo, which, I felt convinced, was a sign. My 
instincts were true. A sharp knock awoke some one inside. <A 
shuffling as of slippered feet and the hasty adjustment of sundry 
articles of household furniture was quickly followed by the appearance 
of an elderly female. Perhaps the enormous roll of white linen en- 
circling her head, added to the snow-white dress hanging loosely 
about her obese person, intensified the blackness of her skin, or per- 
haps she really was blacker than any other person I have ever seen ; 
no prize pig ever exhibited, however oiled and polished, was half so 
black and glossy as this ancient negress. 

We stared wonderingly at one another. On her part fear was the 
predominant feeling (1 subsequently discovered that the old woman 
thought me a lunatic), whilst I could not help surveying this sin- 
gular specimen of the human kind as I should have regarded a 
specimen new to scicnce. She did not know one word of English, 
and my knowledge of Spanish was of very limited extent ; but I suc- 
ceeded in making her comprehend that I was thirsty. I expected 
water with a dash of aguardiente in it; so you can imagine the angry 
impatience of a thirst-famished man, as I saw her take a large green- 
looking cocoa-nut from a basket and deliberately proceed to scoop out 
a hole through the end. I shook my head, and placed my hands in 
the attitude of a person pouring liquid down his throat. Still the black 
landlady did not heed my pantomimic gestures, but kept on carving 
away at the nut, through the semi-hardened shell of which an opening 
was eventually bored. Then she took a bottle from a shelf, poured 
some of its contents into the hole, and handed over the nut, at the 
same time motioning me to drink. One sip was enough to recommend 
the beverage ; I fairly drained the shell of its delicious contents before 
removing it from my lips. 

And here let me commend a liquid, which, by the way, I had 
tasted for the first time—a natural drink provided, doubtless, for 
man’s especial use. In the unripe cocoa-nut the part which we eat 
in England as the kernel is in a fluid state. The nuts are gathered 
when filled with this sweet milky juice, which, even under a tropical 
sun, is always deliciously cold, and can be drank without the least 
risk of producing any ill result. The cocoa-palm is admirably de- 
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signed for the dwellers in tropical islands. It supplies everything 
uncivilized man requires to build ships, rig, paddle, and sail them; 
from its products he makes his houses, and procures drink, clothing, 
and culinary utensils. Littoral in its habits, this cocoa-palm lolls 
over the tide, where wavelets wash its roots, and the ripe nuis drop 
into the waters, and winds and currents bear them off to barren reefs 
and shores, there to take root, grow, and in time make the new land 
habitable for man. 

Every living thing retires into the shade during the day, and it is 
dificult to convey by any description what “jungle silence” in a 
tropical forest is. In the early morning one’s ears are literally 
pained with the mingled din which proceeds from above, below, 
behind, before, to the right- hand and to the left, cries, songs, growls, 
snarls, croaks, and hisses, from beasts, birds, reptiles, and insects, 
make the jungle a very Babel of unintelligible sounds; but as the 
sun-rays force their way through the clustering tangles ‘of vegetable 
life, one by one the sounds die away, the blossoms close their petals, 
the garlands of climbing vines and the feathery leaves of plants and 
trees droop languidly ; not so much as a breath of air stirs even the 
swinging orchids or lightly-poised fronds of the tree-ferns; the still- 
ness is like that of death. Life in profusion is everywhere near, but 
so hushed and still that one can scarcely help thinking the world of 
breathing things must suddenly have ceased to be. 

It was ‘barely. light when I stepped from the ship’s boat upon the sandy 
beach on the morning following ; it was nearly low tide, and a number 
of small grey crabs were foraging busily close to the edge of the 
water, which started quickly off to reach a number of small round 
holes that. extended along the beach. These holes were some distance 
above high-water mark, and looked like a liliputian rabbit-warren. 
If these little fellows had a clear start they ran for a short distance 
even faster than I could, and dashed into their holes with the pre- 
cision of a mouse. When I bothered and frightened them, they lost 
their reckoning, and, running blindly along the sand, were easily 
captured. The name of this active crustacean is Hemigrapsus 
sedentatus. Another crab which attracted my attention on the beach 
belonged to the genus Gelasimus, or calling crabs, so named from 
a singularity in their conformation ; one of the nipper-claws, the left | 
one, is enormously developed as compared to its fellow on the right- 
hand side. This larger claw the crab holds up in a kind of fighting 
attitude, when suddenly alarmed or menaced with danger, and, from 
a fancied idea that it beckons with it, as if saying “Come on, I’m 
ready for you,” this crab has been designated the “calling crab.” 
A curious trait in its character is its indefatigable industry when 
employed in making a hole or burrow in the sand. This long claw is 
a pickaxe, spade, and erowhar combined. The digger first loosens 
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the sand with it, and then taking up pinches of the loosened material 
flings it as far away from the entrance as he can. As the depth of 
the hole increases, he still comes out at short intervals of time, and, like 
a careful miner, brings up all the rubble in this claw and scatters it 
well away from the mouth of the shaft. Ifa pebble-should be in the 
way, with this strong arm the crab levers it out or works round it. 

Where small reefs of rock ran out into the sea, there, in all the 
pools, were brilliant sea-flowers (Actinia) spreading their petal-like 
arms, gorgeous in every shade of colour. Immense holuthuria, like 
painted cucumbers, grew from the shelving ledges. Star-fishes of 
all sizes were sticking to every available locality, disputing inch by 
inch every bit of naked rock with the chitons, uncomfortable neigh- 
bours clad in prickly mail, and able at any moment to roll themselves 
up like hedgehogs. ‘Then there were real sea-hedgehogs (Echin‘), 
covered with long black spines nearly as large as porcupines’ quills, 
with which they roll themselves along like monster sj{ders provided 
with legs all over their bodies, or preferring to climb up the slippery 
rocks, these quaint creatures protrude countless suckers from betwixt 
the spines, and, hand over hand like sailors, they march up with as 
much ease as a housefly traverses a pane of window-glass. Annelides 
too, those curious marine worms that mostly live in tubes, were peep- 
ing from out their houses of stone and horn to spread their fishing- 
lines, indescribably beautiful to look at, but let any tiny sea-animal 
brush against one in passing, in an instant it is caught in the living 
trap and dragged to the mouth of its captor. I might devote a 
volume to the description of the shells and other wonders of the sea 
along this sandy beach ; but I may not stay. 

I have reached the rocky cliffs which forbid further progress, and, 
as I turn from the beach to enter the forest, I am confronted with 
a vegetable wall composed of the night-flowering cactus (C. grandi- 
florus) in full bloom. The flowers were, even at this early hour, 
changing colour; for the plant blossoms only during the night. The 
sun was just peeping from out the east, lighting up the sky with a 
glow of carmine and gold: the tinted light is touching only here and 
there the more prominent points of the lofty palms and mangos ; and 
from amidst this shade are gleaming numbers of flowers; their 
calices, nearly a foot in diameter, are lined throughout with canary- 
yellow, so plaited as to convey to the spectator the idea of a star with 
endless rays ; the petals are of unsullied white, whilst from the centres 
hang massive tassels of recurved stamens surrounding the column- 
like style; these stamens are of a silky lustre, tinted with shades 
of pink differing in degrees of intensity ; the perfume so fills the sur- 
rounding atmosphere that breathing it produces a kind of stupor. 
The cactus tribe is well represented on this island, and presents all 
kinds of grotesque forms; some have fleshy stems covered with a 
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coriaceous, tough-looking rind. I stumbled upon plants which were 
covered with hairs and sharp thorns instead of leaves: others, again, 
coiled like vegetable cables along the ground, or climbing up into 
the trees, hung like pythons from the branches. 

I pursue a path through the forest leading towards the highest 
peak of the island, which is about a thousand feet above the sea-level ; 
no lack of life now, though myriads of humming-birds, swarming about 
the trees and flowering-plants, are to be seen. I might try in vain to 
express in words the brilliancy of their beauty; most aptly have these 
tiny birds been styled the “ jewels” of ornithology, as the poet has it : 


“ The hue of roses steeped in liquid fire,” 


and this but feebly indicates their lustrous colours, which change with 
the changing light, and fiash and glow like unconsuming flames. As 
I watch them darting from flower to flower, or poised over the scented 
blossoms, their graceful and rapid motions, together with the reflected 
lights thrown from off their burnished plumage, suggest a resemblance 
to living gems possessing the advantages of life and action. It was 
curious to see these atoms, not much larger than cob-nuts, perched 
upon the topmost sprays of a cocoa-palm or mango-tree, trilling out 
the merest apology for a song, their little throats swelling and quiver- 
ing as if they were opera-singers delighting acrowded audience. They 
are excessively quarrelsome tyrants to one another. Often mecting 
in their erratic flights, a furious battle ensues ; their crests and throat 
plumes erect, they tilt viciously at one another with their needle-like 
beaks ; then, if one rests on a spray to adjust his ruffled plumes, another 
dashes at him, and fighting as they fly, the quarrelsome twain disap- 
pear amidst the leaves. 

A variety of other birds, some exquisitely plumaged, mingled their 
gay colours with the leafage of trailing creepers, and parasitic vines 
which dropped from every mango, palm, and ceiba tree, growing 
garlands of matchless beauty. Brilliant butterflies whirled through 
the air, now resting upon some quaint orchid or spike of flowers, anon 
fluttering off again, to hover amidst the plumes of the plantain- 
leaves, or dart in angular flight down the endless vistas of jungle. So 
bright and dazzling were the colours of many of these insects, that 
one was puzzled to make up his mind whether insect, bird, or flower, 
was the more worthy of admiration. 

As I climbed higher and higher up the hill-side, from terrace to 
terrace, | came upon new scenes even more magnificent than those 
left behind. Small patches here and there showed signs of cultiva- 
tion, and I strolled through acres of pine-apples, maize, and bananas ; 
amongst the pine-apples were flocks of doves, so fearless, or ignorant 
of my power to do them harm, that they hardly cared to get out of 
the way, but perched themselves upon the great succulent leaves of 
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the plants, and plumed their feathers, and cooed, when so near that 
they could almost be touched with my hand. The Agave Americana 
is also grown on the island, and turned, as it is in Mexice, to a pro- 
fitable account. When the flower-stalk begins to sprout, the heart 
of the plant is cut out, and the vast supply of juice, intended by 
nature to nourish the blossom, collects in the artificial well made 
by excising the heart. A good plant will yield three pints of juice 
a day for a month; this juice is subjected to a rude kind of fer- 
mentation, and then acquires intoxicating properties; .the natives 
are particularly fond of it, but to my palate it is most unpleasant. 
Maize and banana are both useful plants to the islanders, and supply 
food which can be produced with little or no expenditure of labour. 
No fruit yielding nourishment to man is so prolific as the banana 
(Musa sapientum), compared with the ground required for its growth, 
and the little skill needed to produce it. The plant is propagated by 
cutting off the stems, after picking the ripened fruit, then planting 
and watering them. A single bunch of fruit will often bear a hundred 
pods. Humboldt tells us, when speaking of the banana, that “an acre 
of bananas will furnish food for fifty individuals.” The plantain (J. 
paradisaica), one of the same family, completely hides the soil in places 
with its immense leaves, which are so fragile in structure that they are 
invariably split and torn into feather-like plumes by the wind and rain. 

When near the summit of the island I met a black man riding 
jauntily along, his steed a tame-looking old bull. The beast was 
saddled as if “he were a horse, but in the stead of a bridle he had a 
stick passed through the nostrils, from the ends of which strings, or 
reins in other words, reached to the hands of the driver. The bull 
might very likely have been a pleasant animal enough to bestride, but 
he certainly did not look so as he puffed and waddled down the hill. 

The view was very lovely; behind, and to the right-hand and to 
the left, the dark green slope of vegetation alike concealing lowland 
and highland, dental so evenly towards the roadstead, that one almost 
fancied it practicable to slide down as over a mown slope of grass into 
the ship at her anchorage ; whilst, directly in front of me, a rocky cliff, 
almost vertical, was washed at its base by the blue waters of the bay. 
Without venturing to offer a geological opinion, I should be disposed 
to say that the island had been at some remote period broken in two 
in the centre, and that the displaced fragment had fallen into the sea 
and disappeared. The sun was by this time getting disagreeably hot, 
and the atmosphere quivering as one sees it over a limekiln; not a 
leaf stirred ; the water in the bay, as far as eye could scan its surface, 
was unrippled; and the living things were all fast retiring to their 
shady coverts. Taking timely warning, I, too, made my way down the 
hill, although I could willingly have lingered the day through to feast 
my eyes upon a landscape so novel and charming in its every detail. 
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Thirst again laid its grip upon me, and my throat was so dry that I 
could with difficulty deglutate. Wistfully eyeing the nuts hanging 
from the summits of the cocoa-palms, and stimulated, too, by the 
remembrance of yesterday’s drink, I fired at them in the hope of 
cutting one away, but all I could accomplish was to make holes in the 
nuts and let out the wished-for contents, that fell in anything but a 
refreshing shower upon my head; nothing but a nigger boy or a 
monkey could climb the tree, so I had to bear my thirst and push on. 
A narrow path, somewhat foot-worn, led from the pine-apple plantation 
through which I had been toiling towards a thick mass of tamarind- 
tvees about a quarter of a mile ahead. Following its windings through 
the underbrush, I came unexpectedly upon a small shanty built of 
bamboo canes and roofed with plantain-leaves ; but so concealed amidst 
tamarind-trees and climbing plants, that no one would have dreamed 
of its existence until actually at its doorway. 

To obtain another draught, refreshing as that given me by my black 
friend of yesterday, was uppermost in my mind, and I felt quite pre- 
pared a second time to see an ebony-skinned female unclose the door 
and stare at me incredulously ; but imagine my astonishment, when it 
opened, to see instead a girl of about eighteen years of age, fair even 
to paleness ; white drapery that hung in graceful folds about her person 
robed her from the shoulders to the ankles, the arms were bare but round, 
white and symmetrical as those of a statue, the feet and hands so deli- 
cately small, a fairy might have envied them ; a narrow girdle of bead- 
work encircled her waist, whilst her hair, which was a light auburn in 
colour, hung loosely, and, unconstrained by comb or cincture, reached 
below her waist. She either did not or would not understand the ques- 
tions I asked as to where she came from, or why she was living in 
this tiny shanty away from all the inhabitants of the island. She 
only shook her head, and when I made her comprehend I was thirsty 
she gave me some tamarinds mixed with water, then swinging back 
in a grass hammock which was suspended in the middle of the room, 
waved her hand, pointed to the door, and looked, if she did not say it, 
“Be off about your business.” I offered to pay, but met only an 
indignant refusal; and thus left this incomprehensible fair one even 
more wonderingly than I did my ugly friend at the village. I racked 
my brains to imagine, and made careful inquiry, whence this singularly- 
beautiful girl could have come from, of so purely a Saxon type; but 
all I ever learned was that she was brought by a repulsive old black 
man to the island no one knew from whence, and that he kept her 
completely isolated at the cottage from all intercourse with the natives. 
It was hinted that it was not at all times safe or politic to visit the 
den of this dingy old Cerberus. I did not see the fair lady again, as 
other matters occupied my time prior to sailing. I reached the ship 
rather before midday, none the worse for my ramble. 
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In the evening we were all to visit the village, in order to witness 
a fandango; some time before we came in sight of the houses the 
sound of a primitive kind of drum announced that the aristocracy 
were turning out for a dance. We took our places not to dance but to 
look on, near the inn kept by my fat female friend, on a level kind of 
plateau. The ladies were every one of them as black as ravens, but 
showily dressed in whites and pinks, with quantities of bright scarlet 
flowers, freshly gathered, twined very tastefully amongst their woolly 
hair: the men mostly wore white shirts and trousers, fastened round 
their waists with scarfs of showy colours. I did not at all admire the 
dances, to begin with, which gave me the idea of being slow, measured, 
and without a particle of jollity in their composition, but as they 
warmed to their work the younger ladies held their heads coquettishly, 
and loosening their shawls handed one end to their favourites, and 
holding the other themselves, capered round in voluptuous mazes 
until their skins, as seen by the light of a tropical moon, shone from 
perspiration, as if they had one and all just come from the hands of 
the shoeblack brigade. The only music was that of a number of 
hideous drums, each one beaten with a single drumstick, aided by the 
voices of those who did not join in the fandango. 

The morning following the fandango I devoted to the beach, and 
the investigation of the heaps of pearl shells piled up for exportation. 
I have never seen any spot so rich in star-fishes as are the rock pools 
(between tide marks) of this island, more particularly in feather-stars 
(Comatul). I may explain, perhaps, that a feather-star is about four 
inches in expanse, made up of a central disk, which is simply a small 
basin of calcareous substance containing the viscera ; its outer margin 
being fringed with ten long, slender, shelly rays. These rays are 
jointed, tubular, roughened like a file on the outer surface, and along 
the side of each ray are thick rows of leaf-like appendages called 
pinne, which are in their turn also margined with tentacular filaments. 
The colours are beautifully varied which adorn these wonderful star- 
fish ; when swimming, their jointed arms are employed as oars; when 
reposing, rock or sea-weed are grasped with their dorsal filaments, and 
with a clutch so tenacious that the animals will suffer their slender 
arms to be broken off rather than loosen their hold. Some of them 
are called brittle-stars, from a singular habit of suddenly breaking off a 
portion, or all, as it may be, of their jointed arms, the instant they are 
touched or otherwise interfered with. My reader may possibly be 
familiar with those tiny bits of stone commonly sold in days not long 
gone by as Saint Cuthbert’s beads, or lily-stones, as the fossils in their 
entire state were called. We read in Marmion: 


“On a rock of Lindis-farn 


Saint Cuthbert sits, and toils to frame 
The sea-born beads that bear his name.” 


~ 
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Now, these so-called beads are simply the pieces composing the many- 
jointed stem of an immature form of feather-star. 

There are many pearl islands of considerable value further up the 

Bay of Panama. Three of them are more esteemed than any of the 
others—named respectively Del Rey, Pedro Gonzales, and San José. 
From these islands the heaps of shells piled upon the beach awaiting 
shipment have been brought. These shells will probably find their 
way to Birmingham, there to be made into shirt-buttons, or perhaps 
employed as mother-of-pearl; they may decorate the cabinets and 
chairs of a Belgravian drawing-room for aught I know. Mother-of- 
pearl, nacre de perles of the French, is the hard silvery layer obtained 
from the lining of these pearl-oyster's, improperly so called (Margarita 
sinensis), of conchologists ; but I purpose giving a description of the 
Panama pearl fisheries in a future paper. 
‘ But I may not linger. The Havannal’s anchor is again being 
hoisted cheerily, and her canvas wings are hanging loosely from the 
yards. Presently the ship moves slowly, and as she gets clear of the 
island, catching the breeze as-it sweeps seaward, ploughs her way 
through the sparkling water, until the little island and all its treasures 
and curiosities of natural history, which I have seen for the first and 
last time, are swallowed up and lost in the misty distance. 








Among the Old Masters. . 


I. 


Tui October “ Vacation” has been anything but a time of idleness : 
the altered appearance would seem to point to the public as the prin- 
cipal vacators. There has been much unhanging and rehanging of 
pictures, together with some important revivals; and five treasures 
newly purchased are for the first time exhibited. 

The terrible want of space in which to show the nation its pictorial 
wealth comfortably and to advantage necessitates a revolution in the 
arrangement on the walls every time a few pictures are added, and the 
effect thus produced, though it affords amusement by calling up our 
childish remembrances of the time-honoured game of “ turn-the- 
trencher,” is not desirable. One can never make sure of meeting one’s 
old favourites in statu quo after a few weeks’ absence from Trafalgar 
Square. In the present instance the alterations are decidedly for the 
better, considered generally.* This remark is specially applicable to 
the advantageous manner of disposing the Rembrandts—of the posses- 
sion of which we may be justly proud—they, with a few other Dutch 
and I*lemish pictures, being spread over one wall, so that the spectator 
who wishes to feast on the wondrous manipulation and household 
sentiment (unfortunately not always “purged of all impurities,” like 
Messrs. Chambers’s “ Household Shakespeare ”) of the great Hollander 
‘an. now do so without scouring the building to attain the object of his 
desires. That such a plan of arrangement is not systematically applied 
to the collection is no discredit to those who have these matters prac- 
tically in charge, and whose operations are conducted under the 
incubus of an inadequate suite of rooms. If the half of the building 
in Trafalgar Square now occupied by the Royal Academy were restored 
to its proper use, there would still be not at all more space than 
enough for the convenient exhibition of the collection as it now exists ; 
and, with the space now at his disposal, it is a credit to the keeper 
that the pictures are as accessible as they are. It is, of course, useless 
to hope that no further time will be lost in carrying into effect the 
plans of improvement that have undergone so long an incubation. 


* As an exception to the changes for the better I would mention that the debatable 
picture of “a Warrior adoring the Infant Christ,” now described as “ of the school of 
Giovanni Bellini,” but once attributed to Giorgione, has been brought into a position of 
prominence where its defects may he seen to the best advantage. 
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Il. 


A process of cleaning, applied apparently with great success, has the 
credit of revealing to the younger amateurs of the present generation 
many wonders which they had not been able to discern through 
cloudy obstructions to them immemorial. I believe the process con- 
sists merely in removing the oil varnish used in the Gallery many 
years ago, originally of a yellowish tint, and clouded with age into a 
moderately opaque brown. ‘The pigments are not in any way inter- 
fered with, and a transparent varnish is immediately substituted, so 
that there is no baneful exposure of the surfaces of the pictures. 
Should this varnish in its turn get clouded by the action of our 
soot-crammed metropolitan atmosphere, it could, I presume, be re- 
moved by a repetition of the process, without danger of injury to the 
colours. However, the question of the advisability of this sort of 
picture-cleaning is too wide for discussion here. 

It is impossible to witness the effects of the work of regeneration 
executed during the late vacation “without at least a start. Those 
who have lamented over the state of the important landscape of 
Rubens in the possession of the nation, must have felt a thrill of 
delight at finding beauties which could hardly have been supposed to 
exist, except by those who knew the work before the yellow varnish 
was put on. From this picture, “'The Chateau de Stein,” Rubens’ 
portrait of his own residence near Mechlin, the darkened varnish has 
been removed, and a transparent covering has been put on. Under 
the homogeneous brownish tint which formerly pervaded the autumn 
scene, flattening its perspectives so as to exaggerate the Belgian flat- 
ness of the locality depicted, the work of a great landscape painter 
could doubtless be felt; but to one who had not, as many of us have 
not, seen a landscape by Rubens in fine condition, the respectable 
brown picture could not give any conception of the brilliancy of the 
autumn sky, of the intimate knowledge of perspective and the whole 
science of landscape painting, of the revelling in the beauties of nature, 
which are now revealed in the scene before us. There is an exube- 
rance of life in every square inch of the design, which was more than 
half lost before. The carter drives his horses splashing through the 
brook ; the partridges feed in ignorance of the sportsman, who crouches 
behind the fallen tree with his well-trained dog, awaiting his oppor- 
tunity to fire; the stream has lost its sluggishness, and the flying birds 
their stationary appearance ; the quaint old mansion has put on an 
air of comfort suggestive of happy life within; in short, the breath of 
life has been breathed into the whole subject by the removal of what 
has been choking its vitality, and every slightest incident is now 


realised by the lover of nature. We feel that the scene is a veritable 
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one, in which the great tender heart of Rubens might well swell with 
genial love, and overflow in the production of an eternal work. Let 
us take care that the immortality of such works does not, through 
neglect, pass from the objective to the subjective. “The Chateau de 
Stei ” has all the appearance of a picture fresh from the easel; and it 
would be difficult to believe that the pigments had been left untouched 
alter the removal of the brown varnish, were it not for the greater 
difficulty of conceiving what artist had been found competent to repro- 
duce the effect given originally by the hand of Rubens. 

Gaspar Poussin’s ‘“ Landscape, with Abraham and Isaac going to 
the Sacrifice,” and Salvator Rosa’s “ Landscape, with Mercury and the 
Dishonest Woodman,” have passed through the same regeneration. 
In the case of Gaspar’s picture the result is less startling in proportion 
to the minor importance of the work. This picture is less sombre in 
colour} than Gaspar’s works usually are, and more carefully produced. 
The effect is now brightened; and many pleasing details may be 
distinguished which could not be seen through the brown varnish. 
There is a great alteration in the tone of the sky,—I need not say for 
the better. But the process of cleaning has, of course, not conferred 
what the picture was not originally dowered with by its fabricator, 
and we miss from it the “life’s flash” restored to us in the production 
of Rubens; nor is there more apparent reason than of yore why the 
two figures toiling up the hill, one with a faggot and the other with a 
torch, should be “Abraham and Isaac going to the Sacrifice,” rather 
than any other persons intent on lighting a fire. The picture of 
Salvator Rosa,—the only one of that master in the national collection, 
and avery good example of his landscapes,—has put on a sylvan 
freshness strongly contrasted with its late oppressive sombreness. Its 
great masses of foliage, which presented a melancholy dinginess of 
aspect that gave no pleasure, stand transformed to a cheerful leafy 
covert, which the imagination at once peoples with feathered songsters 
und murmuring breezes; and the babbling of the stream is realised 
with greater ease, as well as greater pleasure, than the action of the 
mythic drama which gives the picture its name, and to which the 
brook and its bank supply the stage. The sky and distant patch of 
water on the left hand, have now just that humid look that gratifies 
in the famous water scene by Salvator in the possession of the Earl 
of Ellesmere. The variety of tints, too, is restored to the foliage, 
which, at the right side of the picture, takes a brown colour; and in 
the foreground are some trunks of unusual beauty, whose covering of 
lichens may be studied with advantage by the most accurate imitator 
of nature extant.’ 

Only two other pictures have on this occasion been treated in the 
same way—two small works by Annibale Carracci, viz., “Bacchus 
Playing to Silenus” (sometimes described as “ Pan Instructing Apollo 
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in the use of the Pipes”), and “Silenus Gathering Grapes.” What 
confusion there can be between Bacchus and Apollo, or between 
Silenus and Pan, is not evident: the beautiful but rotund and jovial 
youth before us is a fine conception of the wine-god, but he has none 
of the majestic attributes of the sun-god,—the python slayer—and on 
no theory of development could we picture him as brought up to the 
Pheeban level. The difference made by the cleaning is not nearly so 
notable here as in the other cases referred to, though the tints are 
more grateful than before. It used not to be clear to what the vine 
festoons in the “Silenus Gathering Grapes ” owed their peculiar tint : 
the yellow of the leaves is now shown to be metallic. 

It is devoutly to be wished that this cleaning system may be exten- 
sively carried out; for, of a surety, the Gallery is in great need of 
strenuous steps being taken to remove the “ordures of Time,” so 
freely deposited on many of its gems. ‘There is no space here to enu- 
merate the pictures which are now lamentably obscured ; suffice it to 
name “The Raising of Lazarus,” the grand altar-piece, in which the 
athletic designing, attributed in part to Buonarotti, as well as the 
skilful Venetian colouring and powerful execution of Sebastiano del 
Piombo, are in a measure inaccessible.* 


III. 


Tue purchases exhibited for the first time are all worthy additions to 
the collection. To connoisseurs as well as amateurs of the early Italian 
schools, the four Italian pictures added will be of great interest, while 
those whose studies or tastes bring them more in contact with the 
Dutch masters will find ample gratification in the magnificent 
specimen from the studio of Rembrandt. 

Of the Italian pictures, the “ Virgin and Child,” by Lippo Dalmasio, 
claims to be mentioned first, both as the earliest work and as the first 
of the present purchases. (It was in buying this picture that the late 
Sir Charles Eastlake acted for the last time as purveyor for the 
national taste). The Virgin holding the infant Christ is represented 
in an aureole, above which six angels move. The blending of adora- 
tion with maternal contemplation—the exquisite characteristic of so 
many later renderings of the subject—is here faintly foreshadowed. 
The picture is painted in tempera, on canvas, and is signed, in black 


* Mr. Doo must have experienced no small difficulty in studying this picture for his 
highly commendable engraving. A work in pure line of a great classical subject is, 
in these days of sensational subjects engraved against time in a mongrel method, ton 
conspicuous a service to pass unnoticed ; but are there not pictures in the gallery which, 
though equally fine, have never yet been taken up by a master engraver, and which 
Mr. Doo might have conferred a still greater boon in reproducing ? 
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letters on a white riband, “ Lippus Dalmasii pinxit.”. The height is 

hree feet seven inches, and the width two feet ten inches. It was 
formerly in the Ercolani palace, at Bologna, and was bought for four 
hundred pounds from Signor Gualandi, of that city. Of the early 
Bolognese school, Lippo Dalmasio flourished at the end of the four- 
teenth century and commencement of the fifteenth. His works are 
conspicuously in the manner of Vitale da Bologna, and have been 
much esteemed. His colouring, though not altogether unpleasing, 
lacks tenderness, and his outlines are very hard. Though he betrays 
an almost childish love of ornamentation, he does not fail in sweetness 
of expression. The faces of his Madonnas have more beauty than is 
met with in most of the Virgin mothers of his period, and are said to 
have given great delight to Guido Reni. Until this picture was 
secured, Lippo Dalmasio was not represented in our collection. 

As an example of carly portrait painting, the bust in profile by 
Pietro della Francesca, said to be the portrait of a Countess Palma, 
but only entitled “ Portrait of a Lady,” is of great interest. To that 
class of connoisseurs whose speciality is portraiture, this picture will be 
a great acquisition—not by virtue of any ravissant beauty of the 
lady, but as a good and undoubted work by a master whose position 
in the history of painting entitles him to profound respect. Born 
early in the fifteenth century, he is among the first Italian practi- 
tioners of the Flemish mode of oil painting. This method was probably 
imparted to him by Domenico Veneziano, whom he seems to have 
assisted in works executed at Florence and Loreto. His reputation 
stands among the highest of the great Umbrian painters—the parent 
stock of the mighty Raphael; and, indeed, it seems not improbable 
that he had a hand in the instruction of the Urbinate’s master, Peru- 
gino. In Pictro’s days the technicalities of the art had been com- 
paratively little studied in Italy; and his own technical labours are 
admitted to have been powerfully helpful in the development of the 
careful method of painting subsequently carried to the’ highest per- 
fection in the Peninsula. Several works in fresco by Pietro are still 
preserved, though two, painted in the Vatican for Pope Nicholas V., 


fell before the advancing demands for space wherein the light of 


Raphael's genius might flare forth. The picture now added to the 
Gallery, though possessing no specially attractive beauty, is far more 
pleasing than the portrait by Pietro, supposed to be that of Isotta da 
Rimini, purchased from the Lombardi Baldi collection in 1857. The 
present picture represents a fair-haired aquiline lady, with cold eyes 
and thin lips, the frigidness of whose physique is exaggerated by 
a cold bluish background. The face is well shaped, and the features 
are refined and symmetrical; but a more apathetic countenance could 
scarcely be imagined ; and the title “ Portrait of a Lady,” in contra- 
distinetion to “ Portrait of a Woman,” is not inappropriate. Never- 
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theless, as a specimen of portraiture, the work is unimpeachable: it 
bears that stamp of truth which all truly great portraits do, whether 
the portrayer worked with the brush or with the chisel; and its 
unattractiveness (for certainly but few spectators are to be found before 
it) must be set down to the lady—not to the painter. It was bought 
in Ascoli, of Count Pancrazi, for one hundred and sixty pounds. The 
dimensions are two feet high by one foot four inches wide. 

The other two Italian pictures are anything but unattractive: they 
abound in intrinsic beauties. The subjects are not at present clearly 
determined ; but the titles, “ Music” and “ Rhetoric,” inscribed with 
a queere, seem perfectly appropriate. ‘The pictures are evidently two 
of a series: they were formerly in the palace of Urbino, and are said 
to have been originally placed in the sacristy of the cathedral of that 
city. The fact that there were other pictures in connection with them 
is palpable from the fragments of inscriptions running along a cornice 
depicted at the top of each subject. They are modesily described as 
“of the school of Melozzo da Forli;” but there are not wanting those 
who assert them to be from the hand of that master himself. Melozzo 
da Forli, whose instruction is assigned by some to Pietro della Fran- 
cesea, was born about 1438, and died in 1494. He is distinguished 
by the entire novelty of his effects in foreshortening, in which he may 
be said to have anticipated the marvels of Correggio. His works show 
the most refined taste, combined with realistic adherence to truth and 
considerable easy boldness. The influence of Pietro is palpable in 
Melozzo’s works ; and, in the two pictures in question, the teaching of 
Melozzo is equally palpable, though the question whether they are by 
himself or one of his pupils may perhaps never be decided. 

Music is personified by a.woman of considerable beauty, sumptuously 
clothed in red satin, and wearing a costly crown. She is seated on a 
richly-ornamented stone throne, with a canopy, against ‘a wall com- 
posed of polished marbles. ‘The throne is approached by steps covered 
with green damask, and on the steps kneels a votary,—a youth richly 
dressed in a short brocaded tunic and red tights, to whom Music 
presents, with her right hand, a clasped book, while she points with 
her left hand to a small organ resting on the steps. The beauty of 
her face has a certain voluptuousness, and her pose is one of regal 
command. 

Rhetoric is also represented by a female figure, whose entowrage is 
similar to that of “‘ Music.” Her dress is black, but rendered costly 
by jewelled ornamentation ; and the youth who kneels before her is in 
sober academical costume. On her knees is a book, which the youth 
lays hold of, signifying his willingness to work out in private study the 
lesson he is receiving. The action of the woman is that of exposition, 
and the beautiful face, in strong contrast with “ Music’s,” is pallid and 
thoughtful. Tho knitting of the brow shows deep application to the 
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subject in hand, and gives an earnestness of expression highly poetical. 
She wears a wreath of green leaves and purple flowers. This picture 
strikes us as being a more elevated impersonation than the other, and 
more powerfully dramatic, though “ Music” betrays no want of 
careful consideration. Both works show the hand of an artist of no 
mean attainments: if they are not to be ascribed to Melozzo da Forli, 
it is difficult to know where to place them. The “stiff draperies and 
loose joints” that often claim our toleration in the early masters have 
here entirely disappeared, and the crude old colouring has been super- 
seded by tints at once rich, pleasant, and resulting from good manipu- 
lation. These two pictures were purchased in Florence, of Mr. Spence, 
for six hundred pounds. “ Music” measures five feet one and a-half 
inches in height, by three feet two and a-half inches in width, and 
“Rhetoric” five feet one and a-half inches in height, by three fect four 
and a-half inches in width. 


IV. 


By far the most important acquisition presented to us this year is the 
large and beautiful picture by Rembrandt, “ Little Children brought 
for Christ’s Blessing.” Mr. Boxall has certainly begun his purchases 
well, and we cannot congratulate ourselves too heartily on having 
obtained this notable work of art. The sum of seven thousand pounds 
given for it isone at which John Bull may perhaps draw in his breath ; 
but no one who has the art interests of the country at heart can for a 
moment regret that the purchase has been made. Indeed, veritable 
works by masters as great as Rembrandt are now so rarely in the market 
that a far larger price might fitly be given, if necessary, to secure to our 
collection such an example as this. It is the first composition of life- 
sized figures by Rembrandt that we have succeeded in obtaining for 
the Gallery, so that the comparatively large number of Rembrandts 
already in our possession has not been unnecessarily augmented. 

‘The figures in the composition are few in number (not “a crowd,” 
as one of our journals describes them), and almost cover the canvas, 
which measures six feet ten inches in height, by five fect half an inch 
in width. The chiar’-oscuro, I need scarcely say, is of the highest 
quality attainable, the lights and shadows being distributed with con- 
summate skill; but the effect is not, as in many of Rembrandt’s works, 
sufficiently startling to draw the interest from the subject. The theme, 
sometimes rendered with austere grandeur, is in this treatment full of 
healthy simplicity and tender humaneness. 

At the right hand of the picture is seated the Christ, poorly clothed, 
in a dress “woven without seam from the top to the bottom,” with 
head and fect bare. His face is full of mild benignity, and he is 
looking with serene earnestness on the little girl who stands before his 
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knees. He holds her by her left arm, which is terminated by a little 
hand grasping a great apple, an object to her not unimportant, and in 
which her teeth have evidently just made an incision: his hand rests 
upon her head, which is turned away towards her mother. The little 
one’s finger is in the corner of her mouth, indicating infantine embar- 
rassment, and it is not difficult to divine that her desire for the some- 
what hypothetical advantage of a benediction from the benevolent- 
looking stranger is not unmixed with material considerations in which 
the imprisoned apple takes its part. The mother, with a fat, com- 
fortable-looking baby tucked up in her right arm, steps towards the 
little one, and gently encourages her to turn to the Christ with un- 
divided attention and full confidence; the painter thus making the 
solicitous mother the organ of an eminently christian sentiment, and 
giving to his principal group a twofold interest. Over the shoulder of 
this mother is just seen the face of another young woman, whose ex- 
pression of anxiety would seem indicative of an interest in some little 
one for whom she also would obtain the blessing. The face is a little 
rugged, but far sweeter in expression than the individual faces generally 
encountered in the tenderest works of Rembrandt. In the centre of 
the composition stands an aged woman, probably a grandmother, who 
looks upwards and away from the Christ ; and immediately behind her 
a man is holding up a little, fat-faced, curly-headed, fluttering creature, 
who throws out both its arms, and struggles with childish impatience, 
as though it would spring forward to the Saviour’s arms, forming a 
strong contrast with the elder, half-unwilling child with the apple. 
The full unreserved confidence of early childhood is here so truly 
rendered that one longs to snatch the dumpling-faced creature, and in- 
dulge it with a good sound game of romps. Behind the man who 
holds up this little one, a sober, middle-aged man—probably a disciple 
—stands in a somewhat uneasy attitude, with hands nervously clasped 
before him; he is watching the progress of the principal action with 
an expression of blended curiosity and anxiety. 

The general tone of the picture is unusually cheerful for Rembrandt ; 
though there is a very murky mass of cloud above the heads at the 
left hand. The arrangement of the bright lights calls for special re- 
mark. The faces of the three infants already described, and that of the 
Christ, are all conspicuously lighted, while the countenances of the five 
other figures mentioned are more or less in shadow. By this Rem- 
brandt, perhaps, meant to express what the great Teacher himself has 
so clearly laid down—the necessity of “ becoming as little children,” in 
order to obtain his Father's approval, and approximate his own image. 
The little children have the light of heaven undulled in their young 
faces, as the founder of Christianity himself has ; but the adults have 
their faces shadowed by the cares and sins of their life-journey, 
darkened by struggles unknown to childhood or godhead. 
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The figures, from the little girl with her mouth full of apple, to the 
Christ who blesses her, are Dutch people to all intents and purposes ; 
and not one could be called “interesting” in the least degree, as the 
word is now-a-days used. But there is no face of all these homely ones 
that has not its feelings on the subject of the little drama going forward, 


_vividly expressed. Certainly there is not a countenance on the canvas 


that we could attribute to a “soaring disposition ;” but each one of 
the little group bears the expression of tender solicitude to obtain the 
benefit, whatever it may be, for the little ones whose future is being 
determined by the minute incidents of their early lives. There is a 
quiet, comfortable humanity about these dear Dutch people that makes 
our hearts swell towards them, and reverence, if not them, the common 
bond of brotherhood that binds us with all such. We may pass into the 
Italian room and stand rapt before the magnificence of Paolo Veronese’s 
pageants, or revel in the mythic splendours of Titian’s gods come down 
in the likeness of men and women, or melt over “ Correggio’s fleeting 
glow,” or “wonder at Madonnas,” till we are puzzled to think who were 
all the pure passionless models that sat for those ideal women ; but we 
must come back to our Low-Country friend after all, to sympathize with 
the real work-a-day people with whom our lots are mostly cast—people 
with whom we can weep, laugh, or talk, and share our common human 
joys and sorrows. 

Rembrandt’s picture is very well known to connoisseurs as one of 
the gems of the famous collection of Count Schénborn, at Vienna, 
where it was long preserved. It was purchased from Herr Suermondt, 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. An etching of it was recently published in the 
“Gazette des Beaux Arts ;” and there is an old print of it, not a good 
one, by C. E. C. Hess. 

This work has been dwelt on at greater length than any of the 
others mentioned here, not from any wish to exaggerate the im- 
portance ‘of the Dutch school as compared with the Italian schools, 
but because, of the works now added to the collection, Rembrandt’s is 
obviously by far the most important. There is, I fear, a large class of 
the educated British public who do not appreciate the pictures of the 
Low Countries in our collection, on account of the characters in them 
being “uninteresting ;” and to such I would plead, not in my own 
words, but in those of one of our great living authors : 

“Tt is so very large a majority of your fellow-countrymen that are 
of this insignificant stamp. At least eighty out of a hundred of your 
adult male fellow Britons returned in the last census are neither extra- 
ordinarily silly, nor extraordinarily wicked, nor extraordinarily wise ; 
their eyes are neither deep and liquid with sentiment, nor sparkling 
with suppressed witticisms ; they have probably had no hair-breadth 
escapes or thrilling adventures; their brains are certainly not preg- 
nant with genius, and their passions have not manifested themselves 
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at all after the fashion of a voleano. They are simply men of com- 
plexions more or less muddy, whose conversation is more or less bald. 
Yet these commonplace people—many of them—bear a conscience, and 
have felt the sublime prompting to do the painful right; they have 
their unspoken sorrows and their sacred joys; their hearts have, per- 
haps, gone out towards their first-born, and they have mourned over 
the irreclaimable dead. Nay, is there not a pathos in their very insig- 
nificance—in our comparison of their dim and narrow existence with 
the glorious possibilities of that human nature which they share ?” 

No man, who truly appreciates Dutch art, can stand unmoved before 
the eternal works of Italy; and on the other hand, the true lover of 
Italy’s schools must feel that those of Holland and Flanders form 
their essential complement. But the greater number of amateurs are 
not sufficiently alive to the universal principles of art to be able to 
give great attention to one branch without misprizing the others. 


H. Buxton Forman. 
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Ecclesiastical Symbolism. 


Noruina ecclesiastical is without design, and nothing has grown by 
chance. Rites, ceremonies, garments, colours, shapes, all are symbols 
having subtle allusions and references known clearly to the initiated ; 
and what seems to us only a fitting ornament or a senseless pageantry, 
according as our proclivities are towards the pomp of ritualism or the 
simplicity of nonconformity, to those who have the key is a sacred secret 
full of grave intention, as setting forth a precious truth, or symbolizing 
a divine attribute. It will not do us any harm to remember thisghen 
criticising things ecclesiastical; for though we may not go with the 
symbolizers, and though we may hold that the time for all this has 
passed, yet it will keep us from an ignorant contempt, of all states of 
mind the most dangerous and the most inimical to true progress. 

To begin with what is generally the beginning of all things human 
—dress: the garments of the priest (I am speaking now of the 
Catholic priests) have each a certain meaning beside that original one 
of clothing the human body decently ; as the alb of the acolyte, that 
long white linen robe girded round the waist, and falling nearly to 
the feet, with which we are familiar in the younger Romanist priests, 
and which we in our church have discarded for the surplice. That alb, 
the first garment of initiation, is meant to symbolize and remind the 
wearer of the modesty and purity which ought to be the first essentials 
of the priestly character ; the first victories gained over the old Adam, 
and the initial investiture of the holy life. Again, the chasuble, that 
short stiff embroidered cape which officiating Catholic priests wear, 
was once a long flowing garment made like a poncho, with a hole in 
the middle, and falling quite to the ground, but lifted up by attendant 
priests to prevent the wearer’s feet from becoming entangled, which is 
the reason, and not to show off the embroidery, as one might imagine, 
why the attendant priests still hold it out at the edges, though the 
length has been curtailed to the dimensions of a lady’s tippet. Well, 
this chasula, or casula, this “little house,” was originally meant to in- 
dicate the wide extent of charity by its extreme breadth, for charity, 
like the casula, should be as a house to cover and protect all human 
nakedness and shame. The chasuble is white at Easter time, because 
the angels appeared in white ; and red at Pentecost, because of the tongues, 
which were of red fire, sitting on each man’s head. But the main idea 
is done away with now in the curtailment of the garment, and the 
chasuble is only a mutilated symbol doing duty for an ornament. 
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Poor Pugin, himself such an earnest and thorough-going symbolist, 
was much tormented by the unfitness of things in modern ecclesias- 
ticism, both in his own church and in ours; and lamented the impos- 
sibility of bringing over Catholics to the perfectness of medieval times. 
“ But, after all, what’s the use of decent vestments with such priests as 
we have got?” he says, in a pet, “A lot of blessed fellows! Why, 
sir, when they wear my chasubles they don’t look like priests, and 
what’s worse, the chasubles don’t look like chasubles.” 

Then what is the dalmatic—the deacon’s robe of white with purple 
stripes, with the right sleeve plain and yery full, but the left fringed or 
tasselled: the robe still worn by our sovereigns at their coronation, and 
which has its name from Dalmatia—but the image of bountifulness 
towards the poor? It is the robe given to deacons and sub-deacons, 
because they were chosen by the Apostles to serve the tables; and a deacon 
should have a dalmatic with broader sleeves than a sub-deacon, because 
he should have a larger generosity; while a bishop should have one 
with sleeves much broader and wider than the deacon’s, because of the 
same reason in an ascending ratio. A dalmatic signifies an immacu- 
late life as well as hospitality, and it has two stripes before and behind 
to show that a bishop should exercise his charity to all, both in pros- 
perity and adversity. The transverse line, which forms a cross behind, 
is of course in allusion to the cross which the Great Bishop of our 
souls bore when on his way to Calvary. The gloves worn bya bishop 
mean that his hands should be clean and free from all suspicion of im- 
purity ; and the episcopal ring is the wedding ring which marries him 
to the church, emblematic of the sacrament of faith by which Christ 
pledges himself to his bride. It is of gold, and round, to signify 
perfection, and its jewels show forth the splendour of the spiritual 
gifts, which it is to be supposed were received at the episcopal conse- 
eration. All this is catholic, not protestant. 

The pope’s tiara, with its three crowns, is a composite emblem, 
meaning, as the ground-work, the original mitre of linen, which, in its 
turn, signifies purity and chastity, while the first band of gold denotes 
the supremacy of the pope over all other mitred bishops ; the second, 
added by Boniface VIII., means the prerogative of the spiritual and 
temporal power combined in the papacy; and the third, added by 
Urban V., has reference to the sacred Trinity, to;which so much in the 
church has reference. 

The amice is a white linen cloth worn on the head, with an 
apparel or moveable strip of embroidery round the brow, like a phy- 
lactery, of which no trace remains in our own vestry (amicia was a 
cap made of goat’s or lamb’s skin); the chrisome is the linen cloth 
flung over the newly-baptized, and signifying innocence—in old-time 
witchcrafts, one of the most important articles in the witches’ refectory ; 
the stole is the coloured silk scarf worn round the neck, denoting the 
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yoke of Christ, and the cord that bound him; and the cape is, or was 
originally, a cloak with a hood or cappa, made to protect the wearer 
against wind and rain, and sometimes called a pluviale. Thus it will 
be seen that in all the garments, which seem to us just so much sense- 
less ecclesiastical millinery, is a rational meaning and intention useful 
in its day ; and that when we think ourselves wise in scoffing, we only 
show ourselves unlearned and without understanding. 

There is a very common error respecting the crozier, which has 
now become too deeply rooted to be eradicated. The crozier, properly 
so called, is the archbishop’s staff, terminated by a floriated cross, and 
not that curved bracken-like head of the bishop’s crook, which we 
generally call a crozier. A bishop’s staff and an abbot’s was the same 
in form; but, while the bishop turns his crook outwards to denote his 
wider authority, an abbot carries his turned inwards, to show that his 
jurisdiction extends over his own house only ; also he covers his with 
a veil hanging from the knop, when walking with a bishop, to show 
that his authority is hidden while in the presence of his superior. 

In the church itself, everything is a symbol—every form, every 
figure, every appliance, every circumstance—nothing is without mean- 
ing; though whether that meaning is always well expressed is another 
matter. Thus, the baptismal font is, or always should be, octagonal ; 
the octagon being the figure of Regeneration, “ because,” says Duran- 
dus, “ the old creation ended in seven days, wherefore the next number 
may be taken as symbolical of the new.” There is no example of a 
seven-sided font anywhere in churches which understand their own 
laws, seven in the language of ecclesiastical symbolism meaning per- 
fection, which baptism is not. The pisciculi, or little fishes so often 
found sculptured on the sides, are meant to represent: young Christians, 
in allusion to the monogram of Ichthys, by which the early Greek 
believers expressed the name or title of the Saviour (Iésous Christos 
Theou Uios Séter; Jesus Christ the Son of God, the Saviour). This 
afterwards came to be a fish simply; and thus a fish became a sacred 
symbol in the Christian Church, as it had already been in the Olym- 
pian Pantheon. A salamander on a font signifies the baptism, of 
both fire and water—an example of which may be seen at Bridekirk. 

The trefoil and the triangle are alike emblems of the Holy Trinity ; 
a quatrefoil sets forth the four Evangelists—also is it the proper figure 
in which to represent the four Evangelists with our Lord in the centre ; 
or the five wounds are to be so emblemized, the centre standing for 
the heart ; while the cinquefoil represents more especially the myste- 
ries of the Rosary, which are five everywhere—five joyful, five dolorous, 
and five glorious. The five joyful are, 1. The Annunciation ; 2. The 
Salutation ; 3. The Birth at Bethlehem; 4. The Adoration of the 
Wise Men; 5. The Presentation in the Temple, The five dolorous 
are, 1. The Agony; 2. The Flagellation ; 3. The Crown of Thorns ; 
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4. The Bearing of the Cross; 5. The Crucifixion. And the five 
glorious are, 1. The Resurrection; 2. The Ascension ; 3. The Descent 
of the Holy Spirit ; 4. The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin; 5. The 
Coronation of our Lady. 

The string of beads by which the faithful tell their prayers is called 
a rosary, perhaps from the ‘practice of carving roses on the larger 
beads coming between the smaller ; and the whole of the mysteries are 
sometimes represented in one large rose. In some curiously-wrought 
rosaries, the small beads are carved with roses and birds, while the 
large beads are three-sided—on every side one of the mysteries cut in 
a trefoil. A hexagon signifies the attributes of God—blessing, honour, 
glory, power, wisdom, majesty ; and a septfoil is used for a representa- 
tion of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, which are sevenfold—for the 
seven sacraments of the church, and for the creation of the world, and 
for all other things of which seven is the natural figure. A circle 
means eternity ; hence it is used for the adoration of the Lamb, or the 
rotation of the seasons—subjects often found in the great wheel- 
windows of Pointed churches, sometimes also called marygold windows 
—the flower of many foils or leaves—and sometimes Catherine 
windows, the wheel emblemizing that saint. 

In numbers, as in geometrical figures, the symbolist finds rich 
occasion for secret representation. Thus, one represents the Unity of 
Deity ; two, the human and divine attributes of Our Lord ; three, the 
Holy Trinity; four, the Evangelists ; five, the five wounds; six, the 
attributes of God; seven, the sevenfold graces of the Holy Spirit ; 
eight, Regeneration ; of nine, ten, and eleven I have found no expla- 
nation, they are not, it seems, ecclesiastical numbers ; but twelve shows 
forth the Apostles and the whole Church proceeding. Again, the 
Holy Trinity is symbolized by the nave and two aisles of Saxon 
churches ; also by the triple division into nave, chancel, and sanctum 
sanctorum into which the length of a church is parted; also in the 
triple order of moulding; and the altar steps, which are generally 
three, or a multiple of three. The great western door is taken to mean 
Christ—the door by which all enter into the Holy of Holies; the 
serpent handle, so common to old churches, is an allusion to the text, 
“They shall lay their hands upon serpents ;” and the two lghts 
usually placed over it are typical of his double nature, the human and 
divine. Sometimes there are western triplets instead of double ones ; 
which mean the more comprehensive Triad. 

The whole church has its own special meaning, both in ground 
plan and in superstructure. In original idea a church was meant to 
shadow forth a ship—the ark that is to save us from the stormy world 
and the deluge of sin and wrath. Indeed, this idea was so domi- 
nant, that in the church of SS. Vincenzo e Anastatio at Rome, 
near §. Paolo alle Tre Fontane, built by Honorius I., a.v. 630, the 
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walls are carved like the ribs of a ship. But if the original idea of 
a church was that of a ship, or ark, its disposition was that of the 
cross—the most complex cathedral easily resolving itself into the form 
of a cross when seen from a height, or when the ground plan is traced 
on paper. Indeed, in early churches a cross was marked on the pave- 
ment, the upper part coming into the chancel, the arms going into 
the transepts, and the body lengthening down the nave. 

But this was given up after the anathema pronounced by the second 
(Ecumenical Council on all who should tread on the holy symbol. 
England has fewer cross churches than any other country ; the number 
being only as one to ten; but still the ship or ark, and the cross, 
remain as the original idea of all Christian churches in early days. 

There is yet more symbolism of parts. The first enclosure is the 
churchyard, answering to the Jewish Court of the Gentiles, a plot or 
outer court surrounded by a wall to intimate the separation of the 
church from the world, but coming into no privileges. The north side 
of the churchyard is in some countries appropriated to those com- 
manded to be buried out of sanctuary—such as suicides, the unbaptized, 
and the excommunicates. (In some localities in Devonshire, a par- 
ticular part of the churchyard is devoted to the unbaptized and called 
the chrisomer. It will be remembered that chrisome is the name of 
the linen cloth flung over the face of the newly-baptized.) Within 
this outer court, but still without the proper sanctuary or church, 
stands the baptistery—the building enclosing the font where regenera- 
tion is to be had. Then comes the sacred building itself, extending 
from west to east, in length greater than in breadth, and ending at the 
east end in a circle. We have cut off this circle now, but do we not 
all remember it in foreign churches, immediately behind the high 
altar? The entrance is to the west, the face always pointing eastward, 
for the true orientation of a church is one of its primal necessities ; 
the narthex or porch is for penitents and catechumens, not communi- 
cants, but joining in the services as learners rather than participators ; 
the nave or body is for “perfect Christians,’ communicants, and 
admitted into all the privileges; and the sanctuary or chancel is for 
the clergy ; and each part is separated from the other bya screen. Of 
these screens the rood-screen, dividing the chancel from the nave, is the 
most important and emblematic, and full of recondite teaching. 

“The images of saints and martyrs,” says Durandus, in Neale’s and 
Webb's translation, “appear on the lower panelling as examples of 
faith and patience to us. The colours of the rood-screen itself repre- 
sent their passion and victory—the crimson sets forth the one, the 
gold the other. The curious tracery of network typifies the obscure 
manner in which heavenly things are set forth while we look at them 
from ‘the church militant. And forasmuch as the blessed martyrs 
passed from this world to the next through sore torments, the mould- 
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ings of the chancel arch represent the various kinds of sufferings 

through which they went. Faith was their support and must be 
’ ours; and faith is set forth either in the abstract by the limpet mould- 
ing on the chancel arch, or on the screen by the Creed in gilt letters, 
or is represented by some notable action of which it is the source: so 
in Clive, Somersetshire, the destruction of a dragon runs along not 
only the rood-screen but the north parclose also. That the power of 
evil spirits may be exercised against us till we have left this world, but 
not after, horrible forms are sometimes sculptured on the west side of 
the chancel arch. This explains why the chancel is more highly 
ornamented than the nave. It is the west or nave side, not the 
chancel or east side, which invariably has the greatest share of 
ornamentation.” 

If the western door symbolizes Christ, the east portico symbolizes 
the Father, while the two side doors mean the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. The seats round the chancel mean the souls of the faithful ; 
the Trinity in Unity is typified by the moulding thrown across the 
three lights ; sometimes a quatrefoiled or cinquefoiled circle, placed at 
some little distance above the triplet, typifies the crown of the King 
of Kings. The single lights, north and south of the Norman and 
Early English churches, set forth the apostles and doctors who have 
been in their time shining lights in the church, and the rich pattern 
of flower-work adorning them means their gifts and graces ; where the 
side-lights are in couplets, two and two, and are six on a side, they 
mean the apostles sent out in pairs to preach the gospel to mankind. 
The corona, used in Greek churches and now so extensively in our 
own, means the Holy Trinity when it bears three lights, the seven 
gifts of the Spirit when it has seven, and the apostles and Christ when 
it has twelve all round and one in the centre. 

Again, some liken a church to the human body, of which the chancel 
is the head, the transepts the arms, and the nave the rest of the body. 
The sanctuary represents the vowed virgins, male and female; the 
chancel, the pure in life; the nave, the honestly married ; the four 
walls are the four evangelists; and the building has length, which is 
fortitude ; breadth, which is charity; and height, which is courage. 
The foundation is faith ; the pavement, humility ; the roof, charity, to 
cover and protect all; the four sides are the four cardinal virtues— 
justice, fortitude, temperance, and prudence; the windows are hospi- 
tality with cheerfulness, and tenderness with charity; the chapels 
clustered round the main altar represent the communion of saints. 
The crypts stand for hermits, holiness buried in secresy and silence ; 
the exedra in apsis, the lay portion of the faithful joined to Christ and 
the Church ; the open court is Christ, free to all comers; the towers 
are preachers and prelates, and the pinnacles are the life and mind of 
prelates aspiring heayenward ; the cock on the spire signifies watchful- 
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ness, calling the sinful to awake—it may also have an allusion to Peter, 
and how false courage, trusting in itself, betrayed him to cowardice 
and denial; the iron rod placed above the cross on the summit of the 
church is the Holy Scriptures consummated—non-symbolically it is a 
lightning-conductor in all probability ; the glass windows are the Holy 
Scriptures which expel the wind and rain, that is, all things hurtful, 
while they transmit the light of the sun to the faithful ; the lattice- 
work is the prophets, or other obscure teachers of the church militant ; 
the two side-shafts are the two precepts of charity, or the sending out 
of the apostles, two and two; the piers are bishops and doctors; the 
‘bases of the columns are the apostolic fathers who support the whole 
fabric of the church ; the capitals are the opinions of the bishops and 
doctors; and the ornaments are the words of Holy Scripture. The 
stalls mean contemplation, the pavement is the multitude sustaining 
the church, and the beams are praises and preachers. Victory over 
the devil is symbolized, as at St. Peter’s, Oxford, where the piers rest 
on and crush a monster; and the hideous forms of the gargoyles are 
evil spirits flying from the holy walls. The power‘of the evil spirits 
is set forth in the terrible figures sometimes sculptured on the west 
side of the chancel arch; the straightness of the way of life is shown 
in the narrowness of the Norman arches; and the final separation of 
the Church triumphant from all defilement, is figured in the great 
doom, painted in fresco over the rood-screen. 

The stalls are generally crowded with symbolic ornament, much of 
which refers to the quarrels between the regular and secular clergy, 
always rife in the Catholic Church. <A fox preaching to geese; a 
cowled double-face; a fox hung by a goose, and two cubs yelping at 
the foot of the gallows; an ape praying, with an owl perched over his 
head; a monkey holding a halbert ; a fox with a mitre and staff; a 
young fox in chains, a bag of money in his right paw, and cranes and 
geese on each side. These are a few of the more easily-recognised 
symbols. But others on the subselle seem to intimate that the vices 
to which they refer are thus put under the holy men who sat there— 
put under and sat upon, as we would say in the irreverent language of 
to-day. Thus an ape is no unfrequent figure on the subsella, and an 
ape is the emblem of unlawful passion (when David looks at Bath- 
sheba, in the illuminations to the Penitential Psalms, an ape chained 
to a tree is introduced, with a meaning quite well known to the 
cowled artist); a goat has the same signification ; a boar means sensu- 
ality and ferocity; an owl is darkness and solitude ; a dragon is pesti- 
lence or the devil; a bat is a man of quick and secret executidn ; a fox 
is cunning, deceit, and rapacity ; and a peacock is semi-glory—in early 
times it was the Resurrection, with what aptness of natural symbolism 
it is rather hard now to say. The pelican is Christ shedding his 
blood for all mankind, and the Passion is further symbolized by a 
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heart, with five wounds, dropping blood into a chalice ; a raven is God’s 
Providence—so are a hen and chickens; the ox is the priesthood ; the 
ermine is purity, and the fish chastity ; the lion is royal power, mag- 
nanimity, strength, courage, and dominion ; the eagle under the lectern 
is an allusion to St. John. The later meaning of the dove we all 
know as typifying the Holy Ghost, but earlier doves symbolized the 
souls of those who had died for the truth. ‘The twelve Apostles are 
often figured as twelve doves, and the Ascension is emblemized by a 
flying bird—martyrs, also, by birds let loose; while lions, tigers, oxen, 
horses, strange fishes, griffins, and all monsters whatsoever, are the 
fearful martyrdoms to which God’s servants are exposed, or the powers 
of the Evil One thus represented. An extended hand is God’s care 
upholding the faithful; the phoenix is the Resurrection; our Lord 
seated in the rainbow the day of judgment. The bee means regal 
power ; the cock, watchfulness; the dolphin, love and society; and the 
dog is fidelity. ‘The monuments of married women have often a dog 
sculptured at their feet to show that they were faithful wives. But . 
none of the more pious emblems are ever seen on the subselle of the 
stalls in churches where ecclesiastical symbolism was still a fact—only 
the first or evil emblems. 

Of flowers, the ivy means eternal life; the lily, sacred to the Virgin 
and all holy saints and martyrs, means purity and chastity ; the olive 
is peace and concord; the oak is virtue and strength; the herb- 
Bennet—St. Benedict’s herb—is a frequent ornament for crockets 
and finials, its finely-draped leaf rendering it specially apt for an 
enclosing foliage ; a palm-branch is the sign of the Christian’s victory 
in martyrdom ; the eucharistic symbols of grapes and wheat-ears need 
no comment; while the rose and the royal pomegranate are also too 
well known to need explanation as ecclesiastical symbols. 

Then for colours: white, as also silver, means innocence and purity, 
the greatest virtue inculcated in the early church, and with this 
virtue that also of charity; black is for counsel, antiquity, and mourn- 
ing ; blue is piety and sincerity, divine contemplation and godliness of 
conversation: being the colour of the heavens it is attributed to the 
holiest persons, which was the reason why the Jewish High Priest 
wore it, and why Our Lady wears it ; gold is purity, dignity, wisdom, 
and glory of a higher quality of spiritual merit than even the chaste 
and stainless silver ; green is the bountifulness of God, mirth, youth, 
and gladness—a green field is a symbol of the Resurrection, and red is 
divine charity and love, also martyrdom. 

In monumental symbolism the early priests had a lion under their 
feet, as significant of how they trampled down the strong powers of the 
world and the evil powers of sin; a distaff means the mother of a 
family ; a naked body, deep humility, whether partially shrouded or 
emaciated ; the crossed legs signify the accomplishment of the vow of 
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pilgrimage to the Holy Land; angels bearing a child mean the new- 
born soul ascending to heaven; churches, &c., in the hand denote 
founders and builders ; a body finely clothed in the upper part and 
lying under a gorgeous canopy, but terminating in a worm-eaten 
skeleton, shows the vanity of riches and the pitiful end of all human 
glory ; a chalice shows a priest—so does a ring—so does the hand 
raised in benediction over a cup: but the first two fingers raised, and 
the third and fourth dropped, denote a bishop. 

Pennant, in his “Notes on Lichfield Cathedral,” quoted by Poole, 
says: “I have a singular drawing of a tomb and cast of a knight, 
naked to his waist, his legs and thighs armed, and at his feet and head 
a stag’s horn ; his hair long and disheyelled ; a scroll in his hands, as if 
he was reading a confession or act of contrition ; across his middle, on 
his basnet, is his coat of arms, which show him to have been a Stanley. 
He is called Captain Stanley, and is said to have been excommunicated, 
but to have received funeral rites in holy ground, having shown signs 
of repentance, on condition that his monument should bear those marks 
of disgrace. I find a Sir Humphrey Stanley, of Pipe, who died in the 
reign of Henry VII., who had a squabble with the chapter about 
carrying the water through his lands to the close. He also defrauded 
the prebendary of Stotford of his tithes; so, probably, this might be 
the gentleman who incurred the censure of the Church for his impiety.” 

It was not likely that poor Sir Humphrey would ever have his name 
inscribed on the diptych from which the names of the faithful dead 
were read by the deacon with a loud voice after the consecration of the 
host. Bishops unjustly condemned had their names inscribed on the 
diptych by way of reparation ; but bold, high-handed, self-willed Cap- 
tain Stanley, was surely not of the number. And naming the host 
brings us to the small fact that the wafer, before consecration, is called 
altar-bread, or singing-bread ; and that the altar-cloth covering the 
elements is the corporale, as covering the body. 

Then there are various meanings connected with crosses, of which, 
by the way, there are many kinds. The altar cross, the processional 
cross, the rood cross, the reliquary cross, the consecration, and the 
pectoral cross. The pectoral cross was oftentimes of great service 
in the lives of holy men. St. Gregory of Tours once extinguished a 
fire by simply drawing forth his pectoral cross, in which were relics of 
the Blessed Virgin, of the Apostles, and of St. Martin. The four extre- 
mities of the cross represent the four quarters of the globe in which 
the doctrine of Christ is preached ; the four pieces of wood of which it 
is made, namely, the upright piece, the cross piece, and the two sup- 
plemental pieces under the feet and title, represent each a deep 
mystery. So do the four nails. The spear is charity, and the crown 
of thorns penance. As the end of the cross is glory, so at the end of 
most in figures is added the word “ Alleluia.” When placed on the 
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altar it is between two lights, to show Christ as the Mediator between 
Jew and Gentile ; and the spire-cross is surmounted by a weathercock, 
to intimate the watchfulness and vigilance needed by the Church. 

In the representations of angels they are mostly robed in white, and 
“discalceate,” or without sandals, to show that they are not of earth; 
they are winged with golden feathers, and they wear jewelled apparels : 
sapphires meaning divine contemplation ; rubies, divine love ; crystals, 
purity ; and emeralds, unfading youth. 

They bear, 1. flaming swords, as ministers of the wrath of God ; 
2. trumpets, as being the voices of God; 3. sceptres, as executors of 
the power of God; 4. thuribles, or censers, carrying up the prayers of 
saints to God—thuribles, or censers, symbolize the prayers of the 
faithful ; 5. instruments of music, as harps, organ, &c., as intimating 
the felicity which they enjoy, and the happiness to which they invite 
the soul. These are the meanings with which the old painters sur- 
rounded their angels. Patriarchs and prophets of the olden times are 
represented as carrying scrolls of parchment, rolled up, and with their 
heads covered by hoods, in sign that before the advent of Christ the 
doctrine of God’s grace was involved in obscurity and undeveloped, the 
Scriptures as yet a sealed book, and a folded parchment. And of 
individual saints and angels, St. Michael bears a pair of scales, and 
a rod tipped with a cross flory at the upper end. The archangels have 
crosses or coronets on their foreheads, to show that they have warred 
against the devil. St. Gabriel has a sceptre or royal wand; St. 
Raphael, a fish; St. Catherine, her wheel; St. Cecilia, her organ, 
&c.; while to almost all saints is given the lily, and to all martyrs 
the palm. The Blessed Virgin is generally seen with a pot of lilies, 
bearing the label “ Ave Maria, gratiz plena” round about; or with a 
fleur de lis; or with a white rose, “rayonnée,” or “en soleil,” as the 
heraldists say ; or with a tower, for her state and title of Turris 
Davidua, or Turris Eburnea; or with a gate for Porta Cceli; or with 
an ark as Foederis Arca ; or ywith a judgment seat for Sedes Sapientie ; 
or with a golden house for Domus Aurea; or with a star for Stella 
Matutina. She also wears a star on her left shoulder, and a cirelet or 
crown of stars round her head; and her cope or mantle is powdered 
with stars. Under her feet is the new moon or a dragon, in allusion 
to Revelations or Genesis. She has also the mystical “ vesica piscis,” 
or almond, as her symbol, this signifying virginity and self-production, 
and having no reference to arks or fishes as many suppose. The 
almond flowering in a flower-pot, the lid terminating in a cross or 
crucifix, is one of the most general accompaniments of the Annuncia- 
tion, always such a favourite subject with Romanist artists. 

Again quoting from Mason Nealé’s and Webb’s translation of 
Durandus, I will give a grand bit of general symbolism, which if 
fanciful is eloquent, and, perhaps, not wholly untrue : 
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“Tn England, from the time that Edward VI. directed the 
execution of Archbishop Scrope, when the State interfered, it was 
with a strong arm, cramping and confining, obliging the Church to 
confine herself to ritual observances, and forbidding her to expatiate 
on the grand objects for which she was ordained. Now, would 
there be a more fitting expression of this than in the Perpendicular 
style? Does not its stiffness, its failure in harmony, its want of 
power and adaptation, its continual introduction of heraldry, its mono- 
tony, its breaking up by hard continued lines, its shallowness, its 
meretriciousness, its display, set forth what we know to have been the 
character of the contemporary Church. Above all, do not the re- 
introduction of horizontality, the Tudor arch, the depressed pier, speak 
of the want of spirituality? If so in the Anglican, the Gallican was 
worse off. The State gradually interfered with it, embraced it 
with its dangerous friendship, made its observances meaningless 
while sustaining their splendour; secularized its abbeys, by appro- 
priating them to political ends; made statesmen of its bishops; 
gave it outside show while eating out its heart. Does not Flam- 
boyant express this? A vast collection of elegant forms, meaning- 
lessly strung together; richness of ornament, actually weakening 
construction, vagaries of tracery, as if the hand possessed of church 
art were suddenly deprived of church feelings ; nothing plain, simple, 
intelligible, holy ; parts neglected, parts ostentatious; the west 
front of Abbeville to a choir that would disgrace a hamlet. In 
Spain again, where Christianity unfolded itself later, so also was 
church art later in its development. San Miguel, at Seville, which 
was actually built in 1305, would in England be set down to the date 
of 1180. In Italy, when there was no State to interfere with the 
Church, paganism, which had always been more or less at work, 
sprung up at once at the time of the great schism, and has ever since 
prevailed. In England, the symbolism which lingered longest was 
that of the chancel and the nave. Nor was this destroyed summarily ; 
the importance of the chancel had been gradually, all through the 
Perpendicular era, weakened by chancel, aisles, and the omission of the 
chancel arch; it was but to omit the rood-screen, and parclose, and 
the mystical division vanished, as at Hawkshead, 1564.” 

I have put this article together from various books treating of the 
subject, offering it for what it is worth, as an explanation to some, 
and a collection of details interesting to some, but by no means as an 
incentive to the worship of Symbolism to any. The time for all these 
dark allusions and hidden secrets has, happily, gone by, never to 
return ; and with the destruction of the rood-screen has gone, surely 
for ever, that mystical separatitn of the clergy from the laity which 
gave the former such an awful power over the souls of the people, 
which bound the conscience of the world in helpless darkness at their 
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feet. The full and free participation of the laity in all the knowledge, 
if not in the offices, of the clergy, has been the real cause of the de- . 
struction of the rood-screen. We have no need of queer monsters on the 
subsellee of our stalls to remind us that we are to put fraud, deceit, lying, 
and impurity far belowus. Education and a free press, unchecked speech 
and unfettered thought, have done more for us than the obscure symbols 
of church architecture and ornamentation ; and it is well that each 
man should feel that on himself lies the burden of his own well doing, 
and that, henceforth, no priest can make or unmake the law by which a 
sinner’s soul is to be saved, or an evil life purified and made accepta- 
ble to the Highest. The Romish priesthood had its work to do in the 
world, and it did it, in spite of some shortcomings inseparable from 
human action, well, faithfully, and truly. It was the great guardian 
of holy secrets, and it kept them faithfully; the ruler and guide of 
men’s minds, and it ruled them well; but now is there no need of 
those great class and official separations; and the rood-screen is 
abolished, as the veil of the Temple was formerly rent. Ecclesiastical 
symbolism, like so much else in life, is of the past; let it gather its 
shroud decently about its shoulders, and die with the grace of a 
thing knowing its last hour to have come. 


K. L. L. 








Straight across Dartmoor. 


« He that will not merry be, 
With a pretty girl by the fire, 
I wish he was a-top of Dartemoor, 
A-stugged in the mire !” 
Old Devonshire Rhyme. 
Tr is not often that we are blest with five weeks of unbroken fine 
weather in this our English climate, especially in the south-western 
portion of it, where 
“'The west wind always brings wet weather, 
The east wind wet and cold together ; 
The south wind surely brings us rain, 
The north wind blows it back again.” 


Government work had brought me to Exeter, and a desire, strong 
and sudden, came over me to see. Dartmoor—Dartmoor, which I had 
heard of since my childhood, but which I had never yet visited. The 
long drought offered, as I was well aware, an exceptionally good 
chance for penetrating into the heart of that grand but desolate region 
of mountain and morass. Maps and guide-books were, without delay, 
consulted, and, two friends agreeing to accompany me, we decided on 
prolonging the excursion to Plymouth. The village of Chagford was 
to be our first mark; and as a Time-table informed us that Green’s 
omnibus would start for that place at five p.m. from the Pig and 
Poker, we at once inquired our way to the hostelry. Finding there 
were two inns rejoicing in the aforesaid uncommon and ineuphonious 
title, we tried first the one in St. Sidnell’s. The only vehicle thence 
to Chagford was, it appeared, a mail-cart at five a.m., and a most 
obliging waiter assured us that no other conveyance whatever ran 
from Exeter to Chagford. Nothing daunted by this disheartening 
intelligence, we strode off to the other end of the town, and discovered 
Pig and Poker No. 2, in a small public of the humblest class: this 
did not look promising, but we learnt, on inquiry, that Mr. Joshua 
Squale’s van would call here en passant at five o'clock: as for Green’s 
omnibus, it had been defunct these two years. Could we see Mr. 
Squale, and secure places? No! not unless we went to the Silver 
Toasting-l’ork, in Mint Lane, whence the van started, so thither at 
length we somewhat dejectedly repaired; nor were the spirits of the 
party raised on finding that the van would be loaded principally with 
luggage, and drawn by two cart-horses (tandem) would probably con- 
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sume about four hours in accomplishing the sixteen miles of road. 
However, after consultation due, the van was accepted as cheaper than 
posting ; and, into the bargain, it would be a new experience. 

Some ale before starting was absolutely necessary after the fatigues 
of van-hunting, and we were lucky enough to get it good, such as 
Landlord Boniface describes in “The Beaux’ Stratagem”: “ Here, 
tapster, broach No. 1792, as the saying is:—Sir, you shall taste 
my Antio Domini; ’tis smooth as oil, sweet as milk, clear as amber, 
and strong as brandy, and will be just fourteen years old the fifth 
day of next March.” These little preliminaries adjusted, the horses 
were put to, passengers took their seats, and off we set down High 
Street, across the bridge, and so, after calling at Pig and Poker No. 2, 
were fairly launched on the Okehampton turnpike-road. 

But here our fellow-travellers and our conveyance deserve a line or 
two. A huge tarpaulin-covered van, loaded with at least half a ton of 
miscellaneous goods, groceries, harness, ironmongery, casks, spades, 
fish, hoes, rakes, a scythe or two, flour-sacks, lump-sugar, and boxes 
and bags of every description: in front there was a kind of bench 
arrangement, which would accommodate (?) five persons, soit entendu 
that said parties should require no room to speak of for disposal of feet 
and legs ; while two more unfortunates might sit one on either side the 
propyjetor, and share with him (acme of comfort) the jolting shafts by 
way of footstool. Opposite myself sat a stout and comely Devonshire 
lass, “a maiden of (not) blushing fifteen” exactly, but of much self- 
possession and considerable communicativeness. “ What are the objects 
of the passion of love?” demands the querist in an old-fashioned play. 
“Youth, beauty, and clean linen,” is the quaint reply. I am bound to 
admit that my vis-a-vis was wanting in this latter particular, and so 
not likely to be detrimental to the peace of mind of any of her fellow- 
voyagers. Next her was a hale, ruddy old man, apparently a well- 
to-do labourer or small farmer, with cheek wrinkled and rosy as the 
apple he was munching. My two comrades, one tall and thin exceed- 
ingly, the other as remarkably short and stout, completed, with myself, 
a quintet, who occupied the “inner circle.” An elderly dame, with 
brilliant eyes and dark iron-grey hair, was perched upon the front seat, 
her back to me, a large basket on one arm, and a small bag or sack 
over the other. This old lady and the farmer were respectively 
addressed as Miss Chicksey and Mr. Drills by our driver, who was 
evidently well acquainted with all his fares, excepting only ourselves. 

We hadn’t long started, when Robinson (my tall friend) complains 
to me in private of the smell of stale fish pervading the vehicle, “so 
very strong, you know, my dear Jones, it’s really quite distressing ;” 
but shortly discovering that the cushion to his right arm consists of a 
bundle of bloaters, none of the freshest, he summarily ejects the parcel, 


and tosses it into the Cimmerian depths of luggage behind, after which 
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the smell becomes slightly less intolerable. On we jog, the horses 
managing a lumbering trot whenever the ground is level, but so heavy 
is their load that each down-hill necessitates a locked wheel; each up- 
hill, however slight, again reduces them to a walk; and as the road 
after the first couple of miles becomes a mere series of ridges, progress 
is but lamentably slov. The sun sets in right gorgeous and golden 
splendour full in our eyes as we tend westwards : 


“ Red o’er the forest peers the setting sun, 
The line of yellow light dies fast away 
That crowned the eastern copse, and chill and dun 
Falls on the moor the brief November day.” 


Half an hour’s interval of dim religious light—the “ gloaming ”— 
and then earth’s “silver sister world,” a bright harvest moon, rises 
silently and slowly behind, shooting weird and fitful gleams of cold 
light athwart us, through the chinks and crannies of our ragged 
tarpaulin. 

Finding my legs cramped some while before, I had essayed to share 
with elderly Miss Chicksey and the driver the doubtful honours of the 
front seat, but had desisted on the old party’s betraying (Heaven 
knows why !) extreme wrath at my proposal, while she had ever since 
retired into seclusion, by holding before her face a confectioner’s paper 
bag, which she manceuyred after the fashion of a sulky Spanish belle 
with her fan. My confreres now in whispers adjured me not to let 
slip so golden an occasion for hearing a little pure Devonshire from 
our younger neighbour ; so I took an opportunity to inquire of her 
sotto voce whether the old lady was at all queer, or how I had 
offended. Here was evidently some deep and mysterious joke, as the 
stout young woman whispered me, amid hardly-suppressed laughter, 
that Mr. Drills and Miss Chicksey were not “over an’ above geud 
friends” (not that I can see to this day why she should have poured 
out the vials of her wrath on innocent me); but it was not until 
next day that we were accidentally enlightened as to the bell teterrima 
causa. No wonder that Mr. Drills and Miss Chicksey were not over 
and above good friends, as it came out the spinster had mulcted Mr. D. 
of “forty pounds, as aise a heerd tell,” on a breach of promise of 
marriage case. 

It wasn’t until eight o’clock that we reached the hamlet of Cheriton 
Cross, not ten miles from Exeter. We were very cold, and’as the van 


was to halt here for half an hour, while the remaining six and a half 


miles were, Mr. Snydes declared, “a dawn-raight benefut” of bad 
road for carriages, we decided nem. con. on preferring our own legs to 
the cart-horses ; so, after one nip of cognac all round, we started off at 
a brisk pace. A” mile more on the turnpike-road, then sharp to the 
left at Crockernwell, up and down sundry appallingly-steep hills, and up 
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the worst hill of all into the ancient village of Drewsteignton, by some 
derived from Drogo de Teignton, lord of the manor, ¢emp. Henry IL., 
by others interpreted as Druid’s Town on the Teign: “who shall 
decide when doctors disagree ?” Moonlight enabled the tall Robinson 
to decipher a sign-post; and after a few minutes spent in contem- 
plating the picturesque village “ place,” or green, with an old church- 
tower standing out black and solemn against the bright sky, we 
resumed our road. A fresh succession of hill and dale, an occasional 
pause to view, over gate or through hedge-gap, some exquisite picture 
of the vast undulating mountain land, which stretched away into 
shadowy distance, doubly vast and grand and mysterious, seeming 
beneath the dim glimpses of the moon: 


“ Mother of light! how fairly dost thou go 
Over those hoary crests, divinely led !” 


As we wended our way, pace gradually slackened as feet became 
sore, under the influence of roads which seemed to have been last 
mended before the Flood: roads three inches deep in sandy dust, 
freely mingled with loose round stones the size of a walnut, too small 
to avoid in such uncertain light, and troublesome enough to make it 
a trial to keep the third commandment. But everything has an end, 
and right glad were we at length, about a quarter-past ten, to reach a 
long straggling street of whitew ashed cottages, terminating in a quaint 
market-place, flanked by the venerable church, opposite which—happy 
sight !—stood an inn of inviting appearance ; an old-fashioned tenement, 
with granite mullioned windows, and spacious ivied porch, with purvise- 
room over it. Gladly we rang for admittance, and, after a little delay, 
for half-past ten is still “late at night ” in Chagford, bolt and bar were 
unfastened, and we were shown into a snug little guest-chamber. A 
hearty supper was demolished by each, and by half-past eleven the 
van had arrived, and our modest knapsacks with it, on which we beat 
a hasty retreat to our rooms. 

“Vix Aurora diem,” &c., when I sprang up, and rushed to the old 
latticed window. What sort of day should we have? and, bright 
though it was then, the fast-scudding fleecy clouds, and a dim look 
about the horizon, convinced me that rain was not very far off: we 
must hope the best. Our inn had been built by Judge Whyddon, in 
James I.’s reign, as a dower-house to Whyddon Park, situated 
some two miles off; and, as I dressed, the immense thickness of wall, 
the up-and-down oak floor, the low ceiling, all made me reflect how 
many and varied scenes this old house had perchance witnessed. Here 
had many a widow retired from the “big house ;’ some, mayhap, to 
end their days in thoughts of past happiness, and hopes of future 
reunion with a well-loved lord; others, as likely, to live a gayer, 
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merrier life than ever, to angle for, and perhaps secure, a second love, 
nothing loth to risk the chance of “declining on a lower range of 
feeling ;” here, in the porch, had died the young, the brave, the hand- 
some Royalist, Sydney Godolphin, “a young man,” says Clarendon, 
“of incomparable parts.” But a truce to these dreams, as a shout 
from the adjoining guest-room summons me to breakfast ; and our trio 
fall to work on a pile of unexceptionable mutton chops, backed up by 
tea and coffee, hot buns and honey, and choicest bread and butter, 
provided by mine host of the Three Crowns. 

Ten o'clock had been fixed for our start, but it was just twenty 
minutes past ere flasks had been replenished, a most trifling bill paid, 
and we had sallied forth, accompanied by James Perrott, wheelwright 
by trade, by profession a guide, who had been engaged over-night to 
convoy us as far as Cranmere Pool, and, in case of thick weather, right 
across to Lidford, which was our mark on the other side of the moor. 

A mile’s pleasant walking through narrow Devonshire lanes brought 
the party to Holy Street, once, says tradition, a Vid Sacra of the 
Druids. Our path, bordered by a dear rapid mill-leat, swarming with 
troutlets, and running through a long avenue of hoary oaks, brings us 
to a rustic bridge and water mill, so grand a picture that we wondered 
not to find a couple of artists at full work, and greatly I envied them 
so lovely a subject and the time to bestow on it; but our guide bade us 
get on. As we breasted a steep hill, he pointed out, built into the wall, 
the remains of the old village cross of Chagford, which some former 
Vandal lord of the manor had thus appropriated. At Lee Bridge the 
South Teign was crossed, embosomed in woods, not twenty yards from 
its confluence with the North Teign. Both streams rise in Dartmoor, 
the one near Sittaford Tor, the other close to Cranmere. Presently 
we turn to the right, and, crossing the North Teign by a dilapidated 
bridge, enter the woods of Gidleigh Park: close by is a cavern, said 
to be connected by subterraneous passages with the old Norman castle 
on Gidleigh Hill above. As we debouch on a green lawn, sloping to 
the river bank, a pretty villa comes into view; but, alas! a second 
glance shows that desolation reigns around ; the place has been un- 
tenanted for several years; even the French windows have been 
left open, and, cattle entering the once elegant drawing-room, have 
defaced walls and floor, knocked about the mouldings, and smashed 
to pieces the white marble mantelpiece! What marvel if we turn 
round gladly to gaze over the more distant scene, across the green 
lawn, river-fringed, to the grand mountains beyond; while, close 
beneath us, three huge granite blocks cropping out of the turf, one of 
them supporting another transverse mass of stone, gave tokens of 
Druid worshippers of old. Traversing the park, we obtained a 
glimpse of the Puggie or Puckie Stone (query, Pixy Stone ?), an- 
other vast granite rock, rising up near the Teign side ; next, at a little 
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distance, we sighted the ruined keep, and the church of Gidleigh; a 
little further, and our rough lane opened by a gate upon Dartmoor. 

But, before we dare intrude with profane foot on these desert wilds, 
the Mountain Deity surely demands a propitiatory sacrifice, in the 
shape of some brief account of his territories. 

Dartmoor, in its widest sense, extends about twenty miles from east 
to west, and twenty-two miles from north to south, as the crow flies : 
the distances would, of course, be much greater, if measured by the 
Scotchman who proved that his native land was larger than England, 
because it would be so “if all the hills were rolled out flat like the 
Southron’s country.” Risdon quotes a record, from which it appears 
that the moor was a Royal Forest in the time of the Conqueror ; 
Henry IIT. gave a grant of it to his brother, Richard Earl of Cornwall 
and Poictou, and in the following year (1240) an official perambula- 
tion was made to settle the boundaries: in 1337, under Edward IIL, 
it was formally united to the Duchy of Cornwall, to which it still 
appertains. The moor comprises more than one hundred and thirty 
thousand acres, and the whole of it has been from time immemorial 
included in the parish of Lydford. Most of the parishes bordering on 
the moor are “in Venville,” or Fenfield, a peculiar species of tenures 
which appear to have originally grown out of trespasses on the forest. 
Mr. Rowe informs us, that “‘ there are some curious remains of feudal 
customs in the service which the Venville men render to the Prince of 
Wales, as lord of the forest, which is divided into four quarters, in 
each of which (except the western) is a pound for stray cattle. As 
tenants of the prince, the Venville men are liable to the service of 
driving the moor, for trespasses in the forest, once yearly in each 
quarter. These drifts are for the purpose of ascertaining what stock 
is within the bounds, in order that the forest may not be trespassed on 
by unlicensed cattle. The tenants’ privileges are pasturage on the 
moor at a fixed rate, “a right to take away anything off the forest 
that may do them good except vert; and also to fish in all waters, 
and to dig turf in any place. They are further exempt from tollage 
in all fairs and markets throughout England, except (strange assort- 
ment!) London, Totnes, and Barnstaple ; and from attachment by any 
officer, except for the yearly rent of fowrpence, at Michaelmas and 
Christmas.” The natural and geological features of the moor are very 
striking. De la Becke describes it as “an elevated mass of land, of 
an irregular form, broken into numerous minor hills, many crowned 
by groups of picturesque rocks, provincially termed tors; and, for the 
most part, presenting a wild mixture of heath, bog, rocks, and rapid 
streams.” It consists almost entirely of primitive granite, known in 
the neighbourhood as “ moor-stone,” covered for the most part with 
coarse grass, whortleberry, and heather, or deep and perilous bogs, but 
rising to view in the tors, in gigantic castellated masses of bare stone, 
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weathered into a hundred extraordinary shapes, and crowning each 
lofty summit with strange and fantastic colossi. Some of the most 
conspicuous of these tors are, Yes Tor (two thousand and fifty feet), 
Amicombe Hill (two thousand feet), Cawsand Beacon (one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-two feet), Fur Tor, Hey Tor, Hare Tor, 
Great Mis Tor, and Brent Tor. The last mentioned is not strictly 
within the borders of the moor, but rather an outlying sentinel, com- 
posed, not of granite, but of a trappean ash rock, of which the conical 
summit is surmounted by a little weather-worn church, forty feet by 
fourteen in size ; and of this the following queer legend is told: 
“There was once on a time a certain wealthy merchant, who had 
been on a long and perilous voyage: crowned with success in his 
enterprise, he was returning with a light heart and a heavy and 
valuable cargo, when, as his vessel entered the Channel, a furious gale 
arose : 
«*Sleet! and hail! and thunder! 
And winds that rave, 
Till the sands thereunder 
‘Tinge the sullen wave.” 


“ Driving before the storm, captain and crew alike had scant hope 
left, when the merchant invoked the assistance of St. Michael and all 
Angels, vowing that; if saved from destruction, he would dedicate a 
chapel to the saint on the first point of land that should be seen. As 
he prayed, the lofty peak of Brent Tor was sighted through a break 
in the dense clouds, and thus guided the mariners safely gained the 
port of Plymouth. A church was forthwith commenced at the base 
of Brent Tor ; but Satanas, as Prince of the Powers of the Air, each 
night removed to the top of the peak all the stones which had been 
laid during the day. At length the builders gave up the attempt 
below, and a church was speedily completed on the summit; but no 
sooner was it finished than the Archangel, asserting his proprietary 
rights, fought a pitched battle with his infernal adversary, and, dash- 
ing him down from that elevated position, took formal possession 
of his new property. ‘The edifice is mentioned in a document of 
A.b. 1283, under the title of ‘St. Michael de Rupe.’ ” 

The granite of Dartmoor is a true or typical ternary granite, com- 
posed of quartz, felspar, and mica; but the quality of the stone varies 
greatly on different parts of the moor—in one spot affording splendid 
building material, while in another the decomposition of the felspar 
has produced “ growan” or rotten granite, yielding china-clay, which 
is exported to the potteries by thousands of tons annually. Other 
varieties of the stone are very ornamental, as when the felspar is 
coloured red by the presence of iron: while a white variety of it ob- 
tained near Okehampton has been used for chimney-pieces at Egges- 
ford, the seat of Lord Portsmouth. 
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Dartmoor may be called the water supply of the larger part of 
Devon. The towns of Plymouth and Devonport are both supplied 
from the moor by artificial leats ; the former town owes its aqueduct 
to the skill and enterprise of that famous worthy of Devon, Sir 
Francis Drake. ‘The common story among the peasantry goes, that 
the good knight, finding the Plymouth citizens, especially the laun- 
dresses, were constantly distressed by lack of water, called for his horse 
and rode off alone to the moor; arrived there, he chose a suitable 
stream, bewitched it with words of power, and riding back at full 
speed, brought the rivulet at his heels within the precincts of the 
town. Some idea of the extent of water-supply may be gathered from 
the fact that from fifty to seventy inches of rain fall here annually: 
now one inch of rain equals thirty thousand gallons per acre, so that 
at the lowest computation no less than one hundred and ninety-five 
thousand millions of gallons of water fall annually on Dartmoor. 

With this libation to the Devonshire Zeus Olympius, let me return 
to my two poor friends, and the guide who would hardly care, on this 
blowing, though as yet bright autumn morning, to wait too long at 
the gate of Dartmoor. Leaving behind us the gate and the last 
inclosure (an unpoetic turnip-field), we march almost due west, the 
least shade of southerly intermixed, over the undulating moorland ; 
pausing again presently to glance back over the varied panorama 
eastwards ; in far-distance, Haldon Hill by Exeter, and Exmoor more 
northerly ; nearer, the jagged outlying redoubts of Dartmoor, and 
nestling under one of them the vill and grey granite tower of Chag- 
ford ; as foreground, the steep birch-fringed slopes of Gidleigh, while 
on our right rises Castor—grim, dark, desolate. As we descend Scor- 
hill Down, our guide points out the wondrous ring of stones, known as 
Scorhill Circle. This is an admirable example of a Druid hypethral 
temple ; its diameter is one hundred feet, and some twenty of the rude 
granite blocks are still erect, varying in height from eight to four feet. 
Hard by, to the left, overhanging the South Teign, lies a singular 
granite block, thirty feet long, and so perforated as to present the 
appearance of a cylindrical trough hollowed out in stone. Some-have 
supposed it a Druid lustral basin, others class it with those sacred 
Tél-mens, or “ holed stones,” possessed of marvellous curative powers, 
the most celebrated example of which, at Constantine, near Falmouth, 
I had already visited. 

Onwards! the Willy-brook is crossed by a primitive bridge, one 
ponderous slab of moorstone fifteen feet long, and nearly two feet 
thick. Onwards! and the rounded but towering outline of Cawsand 
Beacon is disclosed on our right. Onwards still, at a right good pace, 
and well against collar, we must mount the steep shoulder of Watern 
Tor, which for some while has been looming straight ahead. “Ah! 
that was a breather! the sharpest burst we shall have to-day,” says 
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Perrott, and all somewhat breathless we vote a brief halt under the lee 
of one of the towering piles of granite, which mount guard over this 
lonely and isolated peak. Time, 12-20; distance, a good six miles; 
not bad walking in two hours over such ground ! 

Snugly sheltered from the now violent south-easterly gale, we took 
ten minutes for a social pipe and a trifling “wet.” Perrott’s flask met 
with general approbation ; not for its contents (I had better brandy in 
my own), but for the ingenious device by which you could drink with- 
out stopping, and without trouble, or danger of spilling. Through 
the cup a slender silver tube descends almost to the bottom of the 
flask ; when the cap is serewed tight, no liquor escapes by the orifice 
of the tube, which is too small to admit air to take its place ; but, half- 
unscrew the cap, air can then enter, and an imbibition may be made, 
either momentary or prolonged, with much comfort and satisfaction. 
I would strongly recommend these flasks to sportsmen, but, unluckily, 
I know not where they are to be bought; our guide’s had been pre- 
sented to him by a gentleman. 

Watern Tor is one of the most remarkable on Dartmoor. The 
granite here crops out in two principal masses, the more northern 
of which, rising to a height of twenty or thirty fect from the turf, 
appears at a little distance to be pierced by a large hole, whence it 
is known as the Thirlstone.* On closer inspection, however, it is 
seen to consist of two separate piles, almost touching near their 
summits, but with bases far enough apart for a horseman to ride 
between. The rock is here horizontally weathered, thus giving a 
semblance of stratification, or of narrow level courses of masonry. 
Our guide’s mind was perfectly made up on the geology of the place : - 
“Thai du tall I as haw them here meurstéanes was cast up laike by a 
gert faire fro’ th’ insaide o’ th’ earrth, but I du knaw better, ’twadna 
jist noa sich thing, fur ye see them marks was madd by water, when 
th’ fleud did wash all over th’ meur, an’ th’ crumbly bits of th’ stoiin 
was washut dawn th’ hull-side, an’ th’ hard bits was lef’ stannin, but 
thai was all knockut an’ brackut abaut like them here. Thut’s haw it 
was, sur!” 

From this point, a noble assemblage of Tors is visible to the north : 
Wild Tor, Rifle Tor (not Rival Tor, as erroneously entered on the 
Ordnance map), Steeperton Tor, and, furthest off, Belstone, so named, 
say antiquarians, from the Oriental god Belus, or Bel. 

Making a fresh departure, we quickly descended, still westwards ; 
re-crossed the Willy-brook, here a mere rill, and mounted the opposite 
slope, known as White Horse or Newtake Hill, which, unlike its 
neighbours, is unmarked by a tor. Here we found ourselves among 
the twrve-ties, as they are here called, in the turf-cutters’ headquarters, 


* Thirlstone, quasi drilled stone: there is a large perforated rock known also as the 
Thirlstone in Bigbury Bay, near Plymouth. 
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but it was too late in the year to find men at work there. A low turf- 
hut was left on one side, and, the hill fairly surmounted, we were on 
the edge of that extensive bog which surrounds on all sides, for a 
radius of about a mile, the mystic pool of Cranmere, a spot which, 
owing to this marshy isolation, and its small size, is most difficult to 
hit upon. Many the disappointed tourists who have turned away 
unable to discover it; but we had an excellent guide, and, following 
him, commenced the most toilsome part of our day’s march, the transit, 
namely, of this dreary bog. 

The long-continued drought here stood us in good stead; many 
spots which, in wet weather, would be anything but a locus standz, 
gave us now good smooth walking for a few paces, though, it must be 
confessed, that the usual method of progression was a half-jump, or a 
long stride from one hummock of heath or reeds to the next. In 
strict. Indian file we threaded our way, following closely on our guide, 
though not exactly in his footsteps; to do that across a bog is suicidal, 
for then the treacherous soil, still quaking under his predecessor's feet, 
gives way entirely under poor No. 2: the correct method is to plant 
your feet on fresh ground close to your guide’s tracks, not 7m them. 
Advancing along an elevated ridge, or watershed, we passed between 
the springs of Dart and Taw, within two hundred yards of each 
other; and after a mile of fatiguing and dreary floundering, “ There 
ut be, sur,” says Perrott, suddenly: and there, indeed, it was— 
the famed Cranmere, the Lake of Cranes, a dried-up hollow in the 
black bog, some two hundred yards round, with a miniature cairn of 
stones on its edge, to which we walked dryshod through what should 

-have been the Pool. This little cairn our guide had dubbed his post- 

office; here, for no less than twelve years, he had kept among the 
stones a bottle, into which all visitors to the spot were requested to 
drop their cards, and he enumerated, with some pride, a bishop, a lord, 
and several artists, whom he had guided thither. But not even in 
this seclusion had the poor bottle been safe—it had actually been 
stolen ! 

From Cranmere Pool rises the West Okement, which, flowing 
north by Okehampton, afterwards joins the Torridge; and in the 
desolate bogs surrounding it, no less than four well-known rivers have 
their sources—the Dart, the Teign, the Tavy, and the Taw, all within 
a mile from the tarn. Carrington, the poet par excellence of Dart- 
moor, has sung the Urn of Cranmere in harmonious verse : 

“ What time the lib’ral mountain-flood has filled 
The Urn of Cranmere, and the moisten’d moor 
Pours to the dates the largess of the heavens ! 

O let me wander, then, while freshness breathes, 
Along the grateful meads, and list the voice. 


Dartmoor—exhaustless Dartmoor—if thy streams. 
Thou land of streams !” 
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It was a grand and impressivé, though desolate, scene. Nota 
living creature beside ourselves, bird, beast, or even insect, to be seen ! 
The sole token of life; where a fox’s track-in the black soil betrayed 
his recent visit. Meanwhile, heavy leadefy clouds, descending in a 
thick mist, were stealthily and silently eny@leéping the moor around. 
We seemed banished from the world: nt 

“No sounds of worldly toil ascending there 
Mar the full burst of prayer ; 
Lone Nature feels that she may frecly breathe, 
And round us and beneath 


Are heard her sacred tones : the fitful sweep 


Of winds across the steep. 
* * * * a 


The dashing waters, when the air is still, 
From many a torrent rill, 

That winds unseen beneath the shaggy fell, 
Track’d by the blue mist well: 

Such sounds as make deep silence in the heart 
For thought to do her part.” 

We plucked a fern or two, and some lycopodium, or “ Cranmere 
bogs,” as our guide called it, and resumed our march across the 
morass. As soon as we were fairly quit of it, luncheon-time was pro- 
claimed, and all, throwing themselves on the heather, brought out 
their several stores; bread and cold meat quickly disappeared ; after 
which Perrott produced cake, home-made and heavy, befitting the aia 
dura messorum, while a bottle of claret was both light and refreshing. 
How heartily the refection was enjoyed! The Mystic Pool had been 
found, and was now a fact accompli ; and what with the keen, pure, 
exhilarating air, the vigorous exercise, and the grateful sense of hunger 
appeased, all were in jovial spirits. Pipes were lit, and some good 
stories went round, whereof two were quite new to me; it is to be 
hoped, as I have ventured to reproduce them, that they may be equally 
new to the reader. 

“'Talleyrand was present one evening at the reception of a grand 
dame of Paris, who had naturally reckoned on her illustrious guests 
adding no small brilliancy to the réunion; to her disappointment, he 
appeared lost in thought. Rallying him playfully on his abstraction, 
she demanded, as her private right, at least one little compliment or 
bon-mot; quick as lightning, replied he, glancing at his cup of fra- 
erant Bohea: ‘ Pourquoi, ‘en, ressemble t’elle 4 ma tasse ?” 
Madame cannot possibly imagine why. ‘ Parcequ’elle est pleine de 
bon-té, adds the witty and elegant courtier. But the best was to 
come. Among the bystanders stood a spark, with more good looks 
than brains, then enamoured of a wealthy and fascinating young 
widow, with whom he was engaged to breakfast on the morrow. Next 
morning the pair are duly seated tée-d-téte: fricassees and Bordeaux 
are succeeded by dainty Parisian rolls and steaming Mocha. ‘ Pourquoi, 
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madame, ressemble t’elle 4 ma tasse?’ Modest blushes and downeast 
looks: some charming compliment is surely coming: ‘Par exemple, 
monsieur!’ ‘Parcequ’elle est pleine de bon café,’ says the luckless 
swain, who had utterly missed the elegant point of the courtier’s joke.” 

This story provoked my other friend to cap it with the following : 

“ During the French Revolution two prisoners were being conveyed 
together on a cart to the guillotine, the one an aristocrat, the other a 
convict. On hearing the mob shouting, ‘A bas les aristocrats,’ the 
felon remonstrated from the cart, ‘ Mes amis, je ne suis pas aristocrat, 
je suis forcat.’ On this, the priest who accompanied them laid his 
finger on the convict’s arm. ‘Mon fils, said he, ‘ce n'est pas le 
moment pour la vanité.’” 

Before starting afresh our cards were inserted in the empty claret 
bottle, which was placed in such a position as to invite the attention 
of the next passer-by. Thenceforward our mark was Hare Tor, 
bearing due west, of which a momentary glimpse was obtained. 
Directly after, the mists closing in thicker than ever, made us thankful 
we had engaged a guide; some portion of our confidence was owing 
also to my faithful companion and inexpensive guide—a good pocket 
compass. Passing under Great Kneeset Hill on the right, and 
crossing a tiny nameless beck, we ascended Amicombe Hill, two 
thousand feet high, on whose slopes were visible some of the Dartmoor 
ponies, rough, wild, and shaggy. Amicombe is surrounded by a fine 
group of tors, which disclosed themselves one by one, a grand sight 
as the envious mists again rolled off; to the north, Links Tor and 
Dunnagoat (Dun-a-coet, Saxon for “underwood”); to the west, 
Sharpton, Clatter, and Hare Tor; southwards, on our left, the infant 
Tavy winding through Tavy Wane, and bound for ancient Tavistock ; 
beyond it, Watern Oak, a solitary tree, backed by the abrupt crags 
and lofty peak of For Tor; while in far distance were the jagged 
summits of Cocks Tor and Mis Tor, overhanging the dreary prison at 
Prince’s Town. 

From Amicombe the traveller descends to cross Rattle-brook, a 
tributary of the Tavy, whose waters are stained a deep coflee-colour 
from the soil; and then in turn he must ascend a lofty ridge crowned 
by Hare Tor and Sharp Tor; in fact the nursery rhyme 

“ Here we go up, up, up, and 
Here we go down, down, down !” 


is a first-rate description of Dartmoor walking. After a pause on the 
wild boulders of Sharp Tor, we commenced our descent on the Vale of 
the Lyd, which now, like the Promised Land, lay stretched beneath us, 
while beyond were seen the lofty ranges of the Cornish moors. A 
deserted tin mine was passed, and some ancient workings, ascribed by 
our guide, Perrott, tothe “old men,” for so the miners of Phcoenician 
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and Saxon times are called by the present natives. A row of lower 
tors ensued—Arm Tor, Brae Tor, and Doe Tor—after which came a 
still steeper descent, strewn with blocks of broken granite. “ Fucilis 
descensus Averni,’ says the poet; but after four or five hours of 
Dartmoor walking this sort of downhill is not such very easy work. 
Huwee! hwwee! and a leash of golden plovers rose suddenly close to 
me, and skimming along for thirty yards again settled among the 
rocks: how I longed for my trusty old double-barrel, an old friend 
that has served me these fifteen years; but “want must be my master,” 
as the proverb says. 

As we go along, I chat with our guide, a shrewd and careful ob- 
server of nature, of men, and of manners ; among other subjects we get 
on the cultivation of the moor. “ Doesit ever pay?” Tasked. “ Well,” 
said he, “there be a many fuolk ha’ trad ut, but ’ceptin “bout tha 
edges o’ th’ moor, ut do’ant mostly pai. Tha moor her do’ant laike ta 
be cut up, an’ ploughed upon, an’ than her du sai, ‘Thee ’st scratchut 
mai faace, ai ’s scratch thee’s pockut;’ an’ her moastly du scratch a 
hoale in th’ pockut of un.” 

With this we had reached the Lyd, here dividing the granite from 
adjoining metamorphic slates. A water-wheel, some thirty feet in 
diameter, ruinous buildings, and perilous old shafts, here mark another 
shaft abandoned by miners. We crossed the stream, and traversing 
Highdown, entered once more by a gate upon the civilized world, sitting 
down somewhat weary in the clean little parlour of the Dartmoor Inn. 
We had done our distance, fourteen or fifteen miles, in four hours and 
three-quarters (not including forty minutes consumed in stoppages), 
which, considering the ground, was not bad: Perrott thought it well 
walked when done in five hours. The Dartmoor Inn is a mile from 
Lydford, but is a better hostelry than will be found in the village 
itself. We had two large jugs of freshest milk (which was qualified 
from our flasks); for this, with bread and cheese, and a bottle of 
lemonade, the large sum of one shilling was demanded, a charge which 
we recommend to the imitation of landlords, the envy and astonish- 
ment of travellers in general. 

After half an hour's rest we resolved to visit Lydford village, bridge, 
and cascade, and so to find our way to the station, on the newly- 
opened line between Tavistock and Launceston. Liydford castle and 
church you see in passing; the former, a solid square keep, with walls 
of enormous thickness, a ruin for two hundred years past. Though 
Lydford itself was an important town so early as under the Heptarchy, 
possessing a mint, which was worked in the reign of Ethelred II., yet 
the castle was not built until after the Conquest. By a charter of 
Edward I., it was constituted the Stannary prison, where alone all 
offenders against the stannary (or tin miners) laws were to be con- 
fined ; and Edward IT. bestowed it on his favourite Piero de Gaveston. 
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The proceedings of the Stannary Court were so arbitrary and unjust 
as to give rise to the proverb: 


‘First hang and draw, 
Then hear the cause, is Lydford law.” 


Brown, the Tavistock poet, has left a very facetious description of 
his visit to the place, about 1644, ending thus: 


“ One glass of drink I got by chance, 
‘Twas claret when it was in France, 
But now from it much wider ; 
I think a man might make as good 
With green crabs boiled in Brazil wood 
And half a pint of cider. 


« At six o’clock I came away, 
And prayed for those that were to stay 
Within a place so arrant ; 
Wide and ope the winds so roar, 
By God’s grace I'll come there no more, 
Till fore’d by a tin-warrant.” 


The poem, 77 eatenso, is printed in Westcote’s “ Devon.” 

A quarter-mile more brought us to Lydford Bridge, which, by a 
single arch, spans a gloomy cleft or crevasse seventy feet deep. At the 
bottom of this may be just descried the river, whirling and eddying 
along almost in darkness, betwixt closely-overhanging rocks. Some 
terrible incidents have occurred in connection with this chasm ; among 
others, the fate of a Captain Williams, many years ago quartered at 
Exeter, who rode down by night to this spot, and destroyed himself 
by leaping off the bridge. A less dismal anecdote is told of a horse- 
man arriving at Lidford from Tavistock one dark night, to the astonish- 
ment of the natives, who clamorously inquired how he had come, as 
their bridge had been broken down that day by a flood. The bewil- 
dered traveller could only recall to mind that his horse, a spirited 
hunter, had taken a sudden and violent spring as he rode along in the 
dark. Imagine the man’s sensations on being shown next morning 
the abyss over which his steed’s strength and pluck had safely borne 
him in the night. To obtain a really good view of the bridge, one 
should clamber some way down the steep sides of the ravine ; but we 
were in a hurry, and therefore fain to hasten on another mile or more 
to visit the celebrated cascade. Crossing the newly-made line, and 
passing by an old mill, we were brought up by a toll-gate, which was, 
however, speedily opened by an aged crowe, of unpleasing aspect, on 
the magic “ Open sesame” ofa silver coin. Threading our way through 
a picturesque copse, we came suddenly on a little spot, a veritable 
coign of vantage whence to view a scene exquisite indeed. We were 
looking down on the foaming Lyd, roaring and tumbling along the 
wooded glen below, while on the right a tributary rivulet sprang 
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down over a ledge of slate, more than one hundred feet in depth. 
Beyond the sloping woodlands were Lydford church and the ruined 
keep, backed by the ragged outline and towering peaks of Dartmoor, 
now looming dark and lowering under heavy black clouds. Carring- 
ton, in his “ Dartmoor,” thus happily describes the fall: 
“ At once the stream all light, and musie springs 

From the bold bank. Yet not in one broad sheet 

It leaps the dark majestic cliff—a rock 

Divides it, and the bright and broken flood 

Impetuous descends in graceful curves 

To mingle with the foaming world below: 

While, sparkling in the midday beam, a shower 

Of spray, for ever hovering, bathes the plants 

That love the mountain and the stream.” 


But we had to quicken our departure, for time, tide, and trains 
wait for no man—at least, in most parts of the country, though ’tis true 
I have heard of West Cornwall railways where the train stops on 
occasion “ promiscous-like,” to enable stokers and guards to gather 
mushrooms, to pick up one passenger’s strayed hat, or to drop another 
“handy” to his home: but this by the way. Suffice it that we duly 
reached the newly-built station, perched on the very edge of Black- 
down, a lonely peat moor, where a solitary light gleamed through the 
now rapidly-deepening twilight. A prolonged shriek, and the vapour- 
god is upon us; in humbler words, a very wheezy engine appears, 
dragging slowly after it our wished-for train. We enter, and at Mary 
Tavy, the next station, our excellent and amusing guide wishes us 
good e’en, and starts to walk back the same night, solus ewm solo, vid 
Prince’s Town, and over the moor to his home at Chagford. Tavistock 
comes next, famous as an ancient Stannary town, famous for its abbey, 
famous for the glorious scenery around it on all sides. An hour’s run, 
past Horrabridge and through the lovely vale of Bickley (which, how- 
ever, ‘twas too dark to see), brought us all safely to Plymouth by 
seven o'clock, just as the threatened rain began to fall heavily. There, 
Harvey’s Hotel shortly received three travellers, tired, indeed, and 
footsore, but entirely agreed that they had seldom, if ever, in their 
lives, more heartily enjoyed an Autumn day’s walk. 


Horace WaApDDINGTON. 








Vever Again. 


Yes! Cousin Margaret, 
Love’s summer sun has set, 
Still I can ne'er forget 

All that has been. 
Autumn sad rains has lent, 
Spring flow’rs have lost their scent, 
Winter his merriment, 

Summer her Queen ! 


I’ve an unhappy knack, 
Tired thoughts of flinging back, 
Then, when I’m on the rack, 

I can reflect ; 
Hate whom I loved before, 
Laugh, tho’ dear eyes implore, 
Margaret! any more 

Can you expect ? 


Clearer than all beside, 

Floats back one summer-tide, 

Whisperings side by side, 
Sighs lip to lip, 

Tears recall sunny June, 

Tears silly hearts in tune, 

Tears maiden’s vows that soon 
Memory slip! 











NEVER AGAIN. 


Think of my toil for wealth, 
Ruining eyes and health; 
Whilst you, yes you, by stealth, 
Sold me for dross. 
Yet you can come to me, 
Cheek-stain’d with misery, 
Wailing the wild “to be” 
Weeping your loss! 


Vain prayers for wealth of love, 
Strength to support my dove, 
Safe where we two might prove 
Worthy of life. 
Comfort you bought for gold, 
Passion and freedom sold— 
There your poor tale is told 
Excellent wife ! 


Crement W. Scorr. 








